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Choosing a School. 


The U of The Comp will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 











BosTex Sch. STAMMERERS i Fremont st.. Boston, 


Willard Hall. scnoor ror Grrzs. 
Address Mrs. 8S. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


Mt. Holyoke College, SourTH HADLEY, Mass, 

Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library, 

Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty- 

ninth year opens Sept. le. | noare and tuition, #250. 
. MEAD, President. 











Powder Point School, DUXBURY, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home life. 
Boys. Laboratories. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


SHORT TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 

ete., at the BosSTON COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Call or send for Circular. 


Lym an Wheeler, CULTIVATION OF VOICE, 


161 Tremont St., Boston. 


Students prepared for Oratorio, Opera, Concerts and 
the pleasures of home. A large number of the most 
renowned artists have been pupils of Mr. Wheeler. 


Taught Practicall 


and offices supplie 

with operators bythe 
ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 


Y. Send for catalogue. 
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Stammering. NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 
School for the correction of all Speech defects. For 
circular, address E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. 
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ACTUAL 3 allthe time. “Patented Sysienn the ra 
BUSINESS cotritcn fSeaton st Boston, Mase 


Williston Seminary, EASTHAMPTON, Mase. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific sc chool. 
laboratories with electrical plant. All se heated 
by steam. Fall term opens peutember 

Address REV. WM. GA LAGHER *Principal. 


Abbott Family School BOYS. 


LITTLE BLU rmin 
Mitt H ABBO 


The Maine State College, _Qnono, Mo, 











Main 
oN M., Principal. 








A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECH 

of study: — Scientific, ‘Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechan cal and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy 
Preparatory Medicine. Tuition and Rooms Free. 

annu expenses, including peard, #200. Military aril. 
For eatalogue address, A. W. HARRIS, President. 











Burdett 
College 





Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Prospectus free. New Students can commence 
at any time. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 





What a Change—— 
in Chamber Furnishings. 


Brass and Iron 
(Brass-Trimmed) 


Beds... 


have taken the place to a large extent of those 
made of wood. A large variety of designs, at 
different prices, can always be seen in our 
show-rooms, where we also keep 


Housefurnishings 


renee of every description in large quantity and 
great variety of styles. 


Odd Pieces for Parlor or 
Dining-Room are Specialties. 


Call and Examine and Get our Prices. 
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This White Enameled Iron Bed 
(Brass-Trimmed), 


Only $5.50. 


IMustrated Circulars FREE, showing our leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets, Dining-Room Furniture, 
Hall Stands, Morris Chairs and Desks. 
Special Offer.—We will deliver all goods free of charge to COMPANION readers anywhere within 100 miles of Boston. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., Housefurnishers, 16-26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Set -*-"seeeeeeaes 
“Tastes like more.” 


Mother’s 
Wheat 
Wafers 


. breakfasts will be sent, express prepaid, in a tin box hermetically sealed, to any 


_ A dainty and de- 
licious breakfast 
food, unsurpassed. 
Made from Califor- 
nia White Wheat, 
untouched by human 
hands during pro- 
cess of manufacture. 
Not sold by dealers, 


sumer. Upon re- 
ceipt of One Dollar 
enough Wheat Wa- 
fers for a month’s 


address east of the Mississippi River. 
Never before has a cereal poate been produced to equal this delicacy, or 


ever before sold from mill to consumer, thus assuring the true aroma and 
fragrance of the fresh, wholesome wheat. 


THE AKRON CEREAL CO., 
Akron, Ohio. 
=o a @ @ @ @ @ @ 28 8 8 8 66 620200 060000002028 


1500 Barrels Daily Capacity. 
We refer to any National Bank in Akron. 


but sent direct fresh 
from the mill to con- ; 
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| Scour all articles in the house, 
whether woodwork or _brasses, 
pots, pans or glasses with . . . 


CLEANS 





It has no acid to discolor or 
grit to scratch. To clean easily 
and thoroughly it has no equal. 




















WO Candle Power Light Dynamo castings and parts 
Tiniened ready to wind gs. 50. W./. Beecroft, Bangor, Me. 


The Best Metal Polish and Window Cleaner is 


FITTS’ PURE TRIPOLI. 


For sale by all Hardware and Supply Dealers. Send 
10 cents for sample package. (We pay emer ) 
FRANK E. FITTS MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 88 Purchase St. 


Fur Garments 


of the BEST QUALITY and LEADING STYLES 
at lower prices than can be found elsewhere. 

Highest Prices paid to trappers for Raw Skins. 

H. CRINE, the Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon 8t., Boston, Mass. 














The best. bread is made of 
THE FRANKLIN ILLS 
FINE FLOUR OF THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT. 


Always ask for “ Franklin Mills.” All 
leading Grocers sell it. 


4 Experiments ¢ 
in ELECTRICITY, 


Electric Motor,Electro Magnet, 
Telegraph Line (2 Sounders), 
—' - a Zinc Plate, 
Co DS) ron Wires, 
Flexible Govered Couper. Wires, 
Soft Iron Tube, Iron Filings, 
Chemicals for Battery. First- 
Class results guaranteed. 
32-page Rook (29 illustrations) 
with outfit. We prepay Express. 
THOS. HALL & SON, 19 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Sngortens on end makers "of Electrical, Qiedt and other 
ntific Lee we and Supplies. 
seenstntibaas and Slides a pecialty. 
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KEARSARGE : 
SOLD DIRECT R ANGE 


TO CONSUMERS. 


In every respect a full size No. 9 Range. 
Equals any range on the market. Largest 
top and best draft. Fitted for both wood 
and coal. Large back shelf and double 
capacity water tank. Cannot be found at 
dealers—we sell direct. Delivered at your 
station for #30.00; blacked and ready 
for use. Full information mailed free. 

















F. P. Holden & Co., Penacook, N.H. 








Football Suit $2, 


BY MAIL. 


Padded Canvas neo Pants, 
White, Brown or Drab, $1.25. Pos/age 
2c. Canvas Jackets to match pants 
7c. Postage 0c. Give chest an 

waist measure and mention color 
desired. Full line of sweaters $2up. 


F. K. KINGMAN, 


148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











There has not, up to 
this time, been 
found a rem- 
edy that will 
so promptly, 
pleasantly and 
positively re- 
lieve and cure 
this distressing 
disease, either 
in its acute or 
chronic st»te, 
as will Angier's 
Petroleum Emul- 
sion. 


Weak Lungs... 


This Emulsion will first remove the cause of 
weakness, and then build up new, living tissue, 
thereby making weak lungs strong again. 


ANSIER'S EMULSION 
the pleasant Food - Medicine, is soothing, 


quieting, healing. It stops coughs, relieves con- 
gestion, restores lost strength, appetite and flesh. 


For sale by all Druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 


ag-We will tell you more in our little books 
filled with facts. Sent anywhere for 2 cents. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL Co.,6 Irvington St., Boston, 




















A Bookkeeper’s Opportunities 











Commercial Course 


of advancement in Business are many 
— providing he has ability and is hon- 
est and faithful in the discharge of 
his duties. e 


Is The Most Artistic 








Many of COoMER’s past graduates 


Instrument of the Age. 





now occupy enviable positions of trust 
and responsibility, while others are 
partners or proprietors. 


COMER’S 


The quality 
to the most cultivated musician. 
> 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 








Double Entry Bookkeeping ; 


Call or Write. Visitors Welcome. 








Embraces a thorough working knowledge of Single and 


and Correspondence; Banking; Etc. 
Actual Practice in Business from Start to Finish. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington St. (cor. Beach), Boston. 


and full information ...... 
Commercial Arithmetic, Law 


Prospectus FREE. 


MERRILL PIANOFORTE Co., Boston, MAss. 














THE MERRILL PIANO CO., 








of the tone, the touch and 
general character will commend itself 


118 Boylston Street, 





The following unsolicited letter speaks for itself: 
“The New England Conservatory of Music. 


Boston, Oct. 19, 1894. 


GENTLEMEN :—It is with much pleasure that I express my appreciation of yo, excellent 
Pianofortes, which cannot fail to meet with great favor among the best critics. 
I shall not hesitate to recommend your Pianofortes as being among the most ania nie \ tg 
ments I have had the pleasure of examining. With best wishes for your continued success, I am 
Very respectfully yours, 


F. W. HALE, General Manager.” 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUNG BOSS. 
By Edward William Thomson. 


In Seven Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


Rising Water. 


~ 


7, 1895. 


| had thought of the hay land as flooded in spring | stout three-legged trestles, give ‘em a slope to the 


only. He now experienced that dreadful daze of 


| the mind which comes when one suddenly under- | 


| stands that he has overlooked a danger that was 

“right under his eyes,”’ as it were. 

| A rise of nine feet in Loon Lake would, he 
knew, send a thin stream of water down the bed 


| front as lumbermen do, and plank them.”’ 

‘*But plank won’t hold back water,”’ said Sam. 
| “It would leak through the cracks.”’ 

| ‘Yes, plank alone wouldn’t do. But we can 
| fill clay in front. Or, say, we can fill in the front 
| with hay, and throw mud in front of that. Hay ? 


Rough navvies, wholly uneducated, much given | of the creek in which his men were excavating. | Why, I guess that’s what Jaffray was thinking 


to horse-play and brawling, yield quickly to 


courage and audacity a loyalty that kindness can | water as high as the bottom of his excavation, 
Ashamed as | though it would be then held far back by the very | Jaffray would have warned me if he'd seen I 


with difficulty win from thein. 
Walter was of his hot-tempered dealing with 
Schlitzer, he saw that it had fixed him more 


| A rise of one foot would bring the surface of the 


| rock he meant to take out. 
It was now clear that he would need a dam 


| 


of!” 
But straightway he reflected to himself, ‘‘Surely 
| needed a dam.” 


The truth was that Jaffray had never really 


firmly than ever in the admiration and confidence | across the creek up near the lake, in case it rose | given his mind to the engineering effect of the 


of his men. They were, for one thing, quite sure 
that no boss in need of money would have ven- 
tured to carry things with so high a hand. 

If Walter had been older and more philosophi- 
cal, he might have been less pained by the evidence 
that he had won by the wild wrath of a moment 
what his indulgence of the men had not wholly 
secured. But their ingratitude rankled in his 
young heart. He began to doubt whether any of 
the gang but Jorrocks and Meigs were sincerely 
attached to him. And this gave him a new air, 
stern, peremptory, hard. 

Under the coldness that had come into his blue 
eyes the men, like so many children, winced. 
But they obeyed. His mere demeanor drove the 
work up to the 15th of November as it had never 
been driven before. One reason was that the 
men, feeling the approach of winter, when work 
for them would be scarce, keenly feared discharge, 
now that they knew their pay was secure if they 
worked on. 

Rain began to fall on the 15th. Up to this 
time the weather had been unusually dry and 
fine. Loon Lake, low as it had been in October, 
had continued to dwindle. Imagine a vast and 
very shallow saucer, with an uncommonly deep 
depression in its middle. This depression may 
stand for Loon Lake, and the shallow sides of the 
saucer for the two-miles-wide low hay land that 
lay on three sides of the water. 

Into this great meadow of wild hay the rain 
poured, not from the sky only, but in little streams 
from the wet surrounding forest and more or less 
distant hills. Walter, sitting in the shanty, with 
all his men idle and under wages, moodily listened 
to the downpour on the roof of scoops. 

A hundred dollars would not pay for the direct 
loss by each day’s rain, to say nothing of the 
loss of profits unearned, and the danger that the 
job might not be finished as contracted for. Yet 
the fears that soaked into the young boss with 
three days of steady downpour were trifling to the 
dismay with which he read a letter that came on 
the morning when fine weather had returned. 

His mother wrote from St. Augustine, Florida. 
His father, she said, had so far recovered that she 
had read to him that letter in which Walter 
asked for a check and authority to use the moneys 
Mr. Hebden had paid, or should thereafter pay, 
on the contract—the letter in which Walter had 
given some account of his work on the job. 

‘*Your father was greatly pleased, on the whole,” 
Mrs. Gibbs wrote, ‘‘and I send you the check for 
the money in Mr. Bemis’s hands and the papers 
your father signed. But he seemed a good deal 
puzzled because you did not say anything about 
the dam. He said of course you must have built 
the dam when you concluded to take out the deep 
rock, and he wondered you had not said anything 
about it. He worried over this all night, and next 
day the doctor positively forbade him to do any 
kind of business, or even let his mind run on 
business. 

‘‘Indeed,” the letter went on, ‘‘the whole matter 
fatigued your father so much that he had a sort 
of relapse, and has again sunk into that curious, 
listless, sleepy, indifferent state he was in before. 
You had better write and tell us all about the 
dam, so as to ease his mind when he recovers 
interest again. 

‘““We expect to be home before Christmas, for, 
physically, your father bas picked up wonder- 
fully. It is only that’ his brain is still suffering 
from some sort of pressure due to the blow on his 
head. But the doctor says he will certainly be 
quite well before Christmas.”’ 

As the young boss read the letter, his brain 


fairly reeled with sudden perception of what he | 


had neglected. He had not pondered enough on 
the engineering of the contract. He had been 
too much absorbed in the actual excavation, the 


difficulties of supply and the troubles with Hebden | job. These navvies don’t know how to build a | 


and about money. He had never reckoned that 
Loon Lake would probably rise in November, but 





“Don't get scared, Son.” 


more than ome foot. He would need this dam to 
keep water off the shoaling upper end of the deep 
rock he meant to excavate. The men could not drill 
and blast in water. And if they should not get 
out all the rock upon the first of January, his 
father and mother would be utterly ruined, and 
deeply in debt. 

The outlet creek, in which he was excavating, 
ran like a deep gash through the clay of the hay 
land for half a mile. Its head connected with the 
lake by a sort of bay two hundred yards long. 
The upper end of the eight-feet-deep excavation 
would stop about half-way up this bay. It was a 
hundred and forty yards wide at that point. 
Therefore he must build a dam one hundred and 
forty yards long, and high enough to hold back 
any probable rise of the lake in November and 
December. 

Now Walter saw very clearly that the enormous 
price his father was getting for the deeper excava- 
tion had been intended to cover the cost of the 
dam and the risk that it might be carried away. 

With bitter regret he reflected that he might 
have erected the dam on dry land or rock if he 
had foreseen the need. Could he do so now, after 
three days’ rain? Taking Sam with him, he 
went up the creek, and found that the water had 
already risen three feet in the deep depression of 
the lake and outlet bay. The hay land was still 
unflooded, but he must build his dam in two feet 
of water. 





| of the lake in autumn. 

Walter, though feeling almost at his wits’ end, 
explained the situation to Sam. 

“It will take a good many men to run up the 
| dam,’’ said Walter. ‘I can’t take a man off the 


| dam, anyhow. It’s mighty little I know myself. 
I guess the best plan will be to rig up a lot of 


How high it must be he could not tell, | 
for he had never questioned any one as to the rise | 


| deepening of the excavation. There were some 


things, he admitted later, which even his experi- 
ence had not taught him. 
designed to put the fact that the marsh grew vast 
quantities of wild hay was quite unconnected with 
dams. 

Sam, soothingly. ‘‘You can build the dam. I 
can see myself that your plan will work. 
I’ve got to say is, go at it. 
be lost.”’ 


to knock the profits off the job,’ said Walter. 
“But I'll go straight to the Carry, and try to get 
men together. The worst of it is that the river- 
men are mostly gone to the woods already, or on 
their way. O Sam, I’ve been working under a 
terrible blunder.”’ 

‘*Well, who could have thought it? It’s queer 
father never mentioned the dam to you.” 

“Only when he was delirious. Don't you 
remember, Sam? I thought it was the Buckstone 
Bridge dam he was crying out about when he was 
so ill. My, I’ve been an awful fool !’’ 

‘Never mind, Walt. Pile in; it will come all 
right. We've got to finish the job somehow. 
Let's get a big gang together right away.” 

But Walter did not reply. A long silence fell 
on him. He sat down on the still dry bed of the 
creek and looked more than ever desperate. When 
he spoke it was to say: 

‘“Sam—more men—fifty, perhaps! Perhaps 
| for a week or more. And more rain may come 

any day. The expenses may be heavy. The 
dam may be very difficult to build if the water 
rises fast, and all the money spent on it may be 
| wasted. And at whose risk? Who's advancing 
our money ?” 

| ‘Mr. Gemmill, of course,’’ said Sam. 
then? Don’t be bothering him!” 





” 


“What 


“I’m afraid time enough has been lost already | 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 


“Why, I must tell him about this. He may 
not approve. I dare not put him in deeper with- 
out explaining.” 

To confess that, after all, he had misrepresented 
affairs to the banker! To confess that he had 
been ignorant, unforeseeing, rash, neglectful! To 
confess that this great trouble arose from his 
blind undertaking of the deep excavation! Surely 
it would destroy Mr. Gemmill’s confidence in him. 
Could it be believed that the banker would risk 
more money in his hands? And if he did not—if 
he required an immediate abandonment of the 
work—what then? The sick father and the dear, 
hopeful mother would be utterly ruined and heavily 
in debt! 

“But why should you be in a hurry to tell Mr. 
Gemmill ?’’ asked Sam, dinconsciously expressing 
the very temptation that was tearing at Walter's 
sense of honor. ‘*The lake mayn't rise more. 
Get a big gang together and pile in.” 

Walter reflected again in silence. Why give 
up, why confess before trying what he could do? 
Was it wise to alarm the banker? Mr. Gemmill 
might take a more gloomy view than the risks 
warranted. He might stop the work, whereas 


* boldness might pull it through. 


Yet the still, small voice kept up the struggle. 
It whispered very clearly, ‘“‘“Mr. Gemmill trusted 
you. You are in duty bound to tell him of this 
atonce. He should have the choice of withdraw- 
ing or going on.”’ 

“That's all nonsense,”’ said Sam, angrily, when 
Walter again spoke his mind. ‘What's the use 
of scaring Mr. Gemmill out? You haven't tried 
anything yet. Who knows but you can get men 
right away? Don’t funk this way, Walter.” 

“I don’t think I'm funking, Sam. I'm trying 
to see what's right and sensible, too. It's a new 
case. I’m in a great difficulty. I've got Mr. 
Gemmill in with me; he thinks it’s all plain sailing ; 
what would he have a right to think if I should 
bring the contract to a greater loss than can be 
incurred by stopping now, and had never told him 
I was in this fix ?” 

“But you don't know you are really in a bad 
fix. It may be easy to put up all the dam that’s 
needed. Inquire. And above all, don’t waste 
time. Why, you might put Mr. Gemmill beyond 
all risk by piling in on the dam to-morrow.” 

This was the consideration that battled most 
strongly against Walter's prompting to inform 
his backer. By energy he might still save the 
contract and make a profit. He might thus be 
acting in Mr. Gemmill’s best interests. But by 
telling him the danger he might frighten the 
banker into choosing to bear the losses that imme- 
diate stoppage would involve, rather than boldly 


taking a new risk that might bring him out with 


The use to which he | seemed harder the more he thought of it. 


| 


All | the job in the contract time. 


a profit. 

The humiliation of telling the case to his backer 
Could 
he not avoid that ? 

He took out his note-book and tried to estimate 
the losses to come of s ing now. He estimated, 


‘Well, Walt, I guess it will be all right,”’ said | too, the far greater losses to come of going on, 


building the dam, and after all failing to complete 
And the greater the 


There's no time to | danger of loss the greater his obligation to inform 


the banker! 
It is a hard quandary for a youth whose dispo- 


sition, like Sam's, was all for action, all for 
grappling with the difficulty and the risks. At 
last Walter thought of a middle course. He 


| might go to the Carry at once and see if men were 


to be had. He would consult any of them who 
understood the building of dams, as nearly all 
river-men do. Then he would be able to decide 
whether the magnitude of the enterprise required 
the disclosure to Mr. Gemmill. 

As Walter almost resolved on this course he 
felt pricked in conscience. It did not seem per- 
fectly frank to Mr. Gemmill. But he told Sam 
what he intended. 

‘That's right,” 
bothering Mr. Gemmill ? 
best you can.”’ 

Keep dark! At the words Walter’s soul rose in 
revolt. Keep dark! Conceal the truth from his 
benefactor! Play the sneak to him. Sam had 
hit the bull’s-eye of Walter's honor. But he did 
not rebuke Sam. He wanted no more talk, no 
more temptation. 

“Sam, I won’t keep it dark. I will 
write the precise truth to Mr. Gemmill. 


said Sam. ‘‘What’s the use of 
Keep dark and do the 


at once 


If he 


| can’t trust me any longer so much the worse for 


| me. 


Anyhow, I'll do all I can to deserve to be 
trusted.” 


“And you won't be. And the job will be 
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stopped. And father will be ruined. You're a 
fool, Walt,”’ said Sam. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Sam,’’ said Walter, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I’ve got enough to worry 
through without that. You wouldn’t have me go 
against my conscience.” 

“Only I wish you hadn’t that kind of girly- 
girly conscience—that’s all,’’ said Sam, looking 
still vexed, though he was secretly glad of the 
strong grasp of Walter’s hand. 

Walter drove at once to Elbow Carry that he 
might catch the afternoon mail. He felt disin- 
clined to tell Jaffray at once about the need for a 
dam. It was a matter so much for Mr. Gemmill’s 
decision that the young boss resolved to disclose 


nothing of his difficulty to the tavern-keeper until | 
It | 


he should have received the banker’s reply. 
was not till he had written and posted his plain 
statement that he went to the landlord of the 
Royal Arms. 

“I’ve been thinking of increasing my force 
again,’’ said Walter. ‘Do you suppose I can get 
a gang of river-men together quickly if I want 
them for a few days ?”’ 

“No, sir, you can’t,” said Jaffray, holding his 
eyes firmly together. ‘Peter Black has hired 
every man in sight. He’s coming up to-morrow 
himself, and he’s had two agents here these three 
days. They’ve got a hundred men together, and 
he’s expecting to bring another hundred from 
Garroch and thereabout. You'll have to pay big 
money to get men for any short job. Peter 
Black’s hiring ‘em for all winter.”’ 

The Carry seemed overrun with shantymen, 
but on going among them Walter found Jaffray’s 
report true. They were mostly “‘going up’’ for 
Peter Black, a very enterprising young lumber- 
man. 

Walter felt dismay creeping more and more 
deeply into his heart. Even if Mr. Gemmill 
should consent to the building of the dam it was 
doubtful if men enough could be assembled to do 
it speedily. Nothing but very high pay would 
hoid them even one week from going to the back- 
woods for the winter. 

Walter felt that Mr. Gemmill ought to know 
this, too. So, about the middle of the afternoon, 
he telegraphed these words to the banker : 

‘In reference to my letter posted this forenoon, 
[ find river-men will be hard to get and must be 
paid about double wages for a short job.” 

The young boss now felt that he had done all he 
could to inform his backer fully. On that point 
his conscience became easy. The effect was to set 
him thinking calmly about what he should do in 
case the banker should tell him to go on with the 
dam. 

He soon saw that he should need no manufact- 
ured material for the work if it were built on the 
plan he had sketched in talk with Sam, except 
about three thousand superficial feet of three-inch 
plank, and some kegs of heavy spikes for the 
three-legged trestles. Hay, mud, and ‘ight timber 
for the trestles he could obtain close by the dam 
site. Walter quickly found that he could buy the 
plank at a sawmill, and the spikes at one of the 
stores. 

The next question was as to getting these 
materials quickly to the dam site in case of Mr. 
Gemmill’s consent. Had Jaffray plenty of wagons 
and teams likely to be disengaged for the morrow ? 
With this question he went to the tavern-keeper. 

“No,”’ said Jaffray. ‘You know I haven't got 
a great bunch of horses on hand at this season. 
When the time for teaming men that drive the 
river has passed I sell off, some horses and send 
more to the woods. And every team I’ve got is 
engaged for to-morrow and three days after, to 
take Peter Black’s men and supplies over the 
Carry to the steamboat landing on the upper 
reach.” 

‘That's bad,”’ said Walter, gloomily, for insur- 
mountable difficulties seemed to arise on every 
hand. 

‘“What were you wanting teams for anyhow, 
young man ?”’ 

“It’s possible I may have to build a dam, sir,”’ 
said Walter, thinking it best to explain to some 
extent. 

Now a hint was as good as a long story. to the 
shrewd tavern-keeper. Before his mind’s eye the 
map of Loon Lake, its hay lands and its outlet 
creek suddenly spread. 

“Thunder and lightning !”’ he cried, as if aghast. 
“I tee-totally forgot you’d need a dam. But of 
course you will—on account of going so deep with 
the excavation! Jerusha, here’s a pickle! There’! 
be six feet of water to fight. Why didn’t you get 
at this before ?”’ 

“T never thought of it at all, Mr. Jaffray,’’ said 
Walter, woefully. ‘Seems as if I had been stone- 
blind.” 

‘Don’t get scared, son. A man can't think 
when he’s scared,’”’ said Jaffray, kindly, laying 
his hand on Walter’s shoulder. ‘Come into my 
back room and tell me just how things stand.” 

While the young boss explained the situation 
and all his proceedings, Jaffray sat winking furi- 
ously. He closed his eyes at the conclusion of the 
story for fully five minutes, and was deeply buried 
in thought. Finally he remarked decisively : 

“TI guess I can pull your chestnuts out of the 
fire, or water rather. Certainly they’re in it pretty 
deep. No men to be had—water rising—why, if 
there’s more rain soon there may be a stream over 
your work before you can say Jack Robinson. I 
guess you'll have to drop this job right away.” 

‘That's ruin,”’ said Walter. 

“Oh, I guess not,” smiled Jaffray, with much 


| hinted at this before, but I never could understand 





| 
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winking. ‘But I ought to have had more time to 
work on Hebden’s mind, I was reckoning to stop 
you about the middle of December.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Jaffray? You've 
your meaning.” 

“T mean that Hebden went into that contract 
like a blind man. He’s a kind of crank, and 
green as grass anyhow. He hadn't been here a 
month, he hadn’t examined the contracts that his 
dead uncle made, he didn’t know what obligations 
he’d inherited with his estate. He got it into his 
head that he’d do wonders by draining that hay 
land, and before I’d heard anything about it he 
made the contract with your father. Now I’m 
going to remind Mr. Hebden of the existence of 
Windy Jim.” 

(To be continued.) 


* 
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ABSENCE. 


But each day brings its pett 
Our soon-choked souls to 
And we forget because we must 

And not because we will. 


—Matthew Arnold. 
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AN ASSISTED IMMIGRANT. 


The Story of a Hungarian and his lost Family. 





“I declare to goodness, there’s that nasty Hun- 
garian beggar coming again! It’s only a week 
since he was here before, and I gave him five cents 
to get rid of him. Well, he'll get 
nothing here to-day,” said Mrs. 
Biddle, decidedly. 

Then putting her head out of the 
window she shook it vigorously, ex- 
claiming in a constantly rising tone, 
“No money, no money, no money! 
There, I hope I’m rid of him!’’ she 
said, turning to her visitor with some 
vehemence still noticeable in her voice. 

The man carefully closed the gate, 
and was turning to leave when Mrs. 
MacCutcheon, who was spending the 
afternoon with her friend Mrs. Biddle, 
caught sight of him. 

‘Why, it’s Andro Klechi,” she said, 
rising. ‘You won't mind if I call 
after him? I want him to do a little 
work for me.” 

“OQ Andro,” she called, “show you 
making out, now ?”’ 

Mrs. MacCutcheon was “such an 
odd woman,” so Mrs. Biddle had 
always thought. The idea of being 
chummy with that ugly Hungarian! 

The shrinking figure turned, a faint 
smile coming to his thin lips as he 
recognized an old friend. His answer 
was a mixture of English and Hun- 
garian in which the Hungarian largely 
predominated, but Mrs. MacCutcheon 
presently made out that he was ‘‘mid- 
dlin’.”’ 

‘‘When can come do a little work in 
my garden? Heh? Can come to- 
morrow set out cabbage? All right. 
Come early —come right quick,’”’ she 
corrected, fearing he might not under- 
stand he was invited to breakfast; 
‘come ‘fore breakfast. See ?” 

Mrs. Biddie had sat rather stiffly 
at first, but her curiosity got the 
better of her anger at length. ‘‘He seems to be 
an old friend of yours,” she said. ‘I don't see 
how you can talk to him.” 

“Oh,”’ said Mrs. MacCutcheon, purposely mis- 
understanding the last remark, ‘‘it’s easy enough 
to talk to Andro when once you know him. I 
didn’t have to use a single Hungarian word. I 
have often thought I would learn his language, so 
I could talk better to him; I pity the poor fellow 
80.”” 





“It seems to me you’re wasting your pity on a 
dirty, disagreeable creature. Why don’t he stay 
in his own country ?” 

“Because he got sick and had to go to the 
hospital, or poorhouse, or something. Then the 
government paid his passage to this country to get 
rid of him.” 

‘Well, why don't he go to work now, instead of 
begging ?”’ 

‘‘Because he’s sick.” 

**Oh, nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Biddle, with rising 
wrath, ‘that’s his story. I don’t believe any such 
stuff.” 

“Have you ever read the book that he carries 
about with him ?”’ 

“Mercy! No. I wouldn’t touch the nasty, 
greasy thing with a pair of tongs.”’ 

‘‘But I happen to know what's in the book from 
the doctor who wrote it. He lives over in Hunter’s 
Valley.” 

‘Well, what’s the matter with him ?"’ 

‘*He has a chronic case of rheumatism.” 

‘*Why don't his friends help him ?”’ 

‘He has no friends in this country, and his 
friends in the old country are too poor. If he 
could get back to the village where he was born, 
he thinks he could find something to do by which 
he could support himself.’’ 

‘How do you know these things about him ?”” 

“There is a Polish nurse over in Hunter’s 
Valley who could talk to him.” | 

‘‘Why does this doctor send him out to prey on | 
decent people ?”’ 

‘Because the doctor is a director of the poor for | 








| I say! 
| I’ll tell Father Stephen, if you don’t checki right | 


the county as well as physician to the hospital. | asked Aleck, coming uplaughing. ‘‘I tried every- 
If the man doesn’t get back to his own country | thing else to head him off for a quarter of an hour. 
pretty soon he will become a charge on the county. | But he said it would rain, and I guess it will. 
So they told him if he could raise money enough | Come, the folks are beginning to go to church, and 
to pay half his passage, the county would give | as you stand out here trying to make him stop it 
him the other half—to get him off their hands.’’ | looks for all the world as though you were bossing 

**You say he has no friends ?”’ | the job—and I must say it looks as though you 

‘None that he knows where to find. He left a| were a pretty hard boss to please, when you are 
wife and five children when he came to this country, | going on at this rate.” 
seven years ago, but he has lost all trace of them. Mrs. MacCutcheon tried to look reproachfully 
He has not heard from them even once. They at her son. She had been almost ready to cry 
were miserably poor. After he came here he was with vexation when he came up, but his laugh had 
taken sick. | saved her. 

“For a year his head was bad, he says. The; ‘He seems to think it’s a work of necessity. 
letters they wrote must have been lost. The | Don’t/Vou see, mother, it’s a matter of conscience 
family in the old country must have moved to | with him. There is no use to try to stop him. 
some other place. He spends his time in wan- | Come on, or we shall be late to church.” 
dering from one post-office to another. Wherever When Mrs. MacCutcheon came home from tho 
he goes he is always seeking at the post-office for | church service at noon, she looked with a sort of 
letters from his kin. | shamefaced satisfaction at the long rows of cabbage 

‘*He showed me their pictures once—his wife and | plants standing up stiff and straight in the showers 
himself and their oldest baby. ‘The oddest-look- | of rain. She found Andro in the kitchen, drying 
ing old thing you ever saw. They never had any | his coat by the fire, and smoking his iron pipe 
pictures taken of the others—they were too poor | with great content. 
afterward.” | She could not resist reproving him for his unholy 

Andro did not set out the cabbages on the next breach of the Sabbath day, which had exposed 
day, as Mrs. MacCutcheon had planned. He would | her to the criticisms of her neighbors. She further 
have obeyed her, of course, if she had positively | gave him sundry warnings about keeping the 
commanded him to set them out; but he objected | Sabbath in the future. 
so strongly to wasting the plants that the good | But to all this Andro placidly replied, “Me 
lady let him have his own way. So it was agreed | know would rain. Him plants grow big, so,” 
to wait until a favorable wet day should come. |and Andro made a bony circle with his thin arms 

Nearly a week afterward, on the next Sunday | to show how big he meant. 

It was soon after this that Andro 
happened one afternoon to call at the 
post-office in Mudtown in his vain 
search for the letter from home which 
never came. In the office at Mud- 
town, which bears a more euphonious 
name in the official list of post-offices, 
all the letters bearing foreign names 
are placed in a glass frame so that 
the patrons of the office may be able 
to see for themselves whether or not 
they have received any mail. From 
this glass case Andro was turning 
away with a heavy sigh, when he 
found himself confronted by the sex- 
ton of the Wayside Cemetery, a 
rugged, middle-aged native American. 

The sexton talked in a high voice, 
and kept repeating his questions until 
Andro answered, while Andro in his 
turn asked many things in such a 
timid, shrinking tone that the Ameri- 
can hardly had the patience to answer 
him at all. 

They succeeded, after much effort, 
in making each other understand cer- 
tain facts. The sexton learned that 
Andro had had a son named John 
Klechi, that this son had gone into the 
Austrian army, and that he was 
about as tall as Andro himself. 

Andro, on his part, was finally 
made to understand that the county 
of Anthracite had recently paid for 
the burial of a young man named 
John Klechi, who had died from in- 
juries received in the mines; that he 
had died in the poorhouse; that he 
was buried in grave number 643 at 
Wayside Cemetery; that the sexton 
did not know where he came from nor 
; anything about his friends. 
morning, she was horrified to have her youngest Poor Andro! He walked in a dazed sort of 
son call out to her as she was collecting her rainy- | way to where the street crossed the railroad, and 
day outfit, lest it should be pouring rain before | then sat down on a bank of coal dirt with his 
the services in the Presbyterian church should be | back against a telegraph-pole. 
ended. ‘‘Mother, hadn’t vou better see that Andro; So John had come to this country, after all, to 
gets the cabbage plants set out where you wanted | seek him! His son, his dear first-born! The 
them ?”’ emperor had taken him for the army. And now 

‘*Mercy, Aleck, that man isn’t setting out cabbage | he was dead.. He had been so near, and yet 
plants this morning, I hope ?”’ | had died without seeing his father. And the rest, 

‘““Why, yes, mother, why not?” | where were they? Were they dead, too? Ah! 

“Tell him to stop! You are as bad as he is to| the Holy Mother pity and rest his soul ! 
let him go on.” The little group of loungers on the post-office 

“I did give him a gentle hint or two, but he | steps had silently watched the stooping figure of 
says it’s going to rain and the plants will do well.” Andro until he disappeared over the embankment 

Mrs. MacCutcheon’s Covenanter blood had | of the railroad. Then Prydup, the shoemaker, 
instantly fired at the thought of transplanting | spoke : 
cabbages on the Sabbath day. She hurried into; ‘‘Kind o’ hard on the old man, aint it? You 
the garden quivering with excitement. Hadn’t | know he’s been hunting for his folks for years. 
her husband during his lifetime been an elder in | Them Huns are a tough lot generally, but I reckon 
the church? And now everybody who went to’ they’ve got feelings same as anybody else.”’ 
church would see this scandalous transgression of ‘“‘This case is one of Judkins’s victims,” 
the fourth comandment in the open light of day. | the sexton. 

In her excitement she dropped into the speech of| ‘‘What, Judkins that’s arrested for stealing 
her youth. | from the Wearham Company? How’s he Jud- 

‘Na, na, Andro,”’ she cried, as she rushed at | kins’s victim ?’’ 
him, “stop, mon! Dinna ye ken it’s the holy ‘““Why, you see Judkins cheated the company 
Sabbath ?”’ | with one hand, and the men with the other. He 

Andro looked up in mild surprise. was a sharp fellow, he was.” 
he said, pointing to the clouds. “Oh yes, he’s sharp enough; but he’ll get his 

‘Yes, I doubt not ’twill rain. But I willna | dues this time. The company aint like to let up 
have ye set the plants the day. It’s the Sabbath | on him.”’ 

—go church—rest,’’ said Mrs. MacCutcheon, grow-| ‘‘No, he won’t get his dues, either. He was the 
ing more excited every moment. | cause of the death of this young Hun. Judkins 

“To-day good day; will rain,’’ replied Andro, | had been mixing culm dirt with the powder he 
still working away. | sold to the Huns, and made it so rotten that it 

‘Mon, will ye not give o’er? Ye mauna set | wouldn’t go off more than half the time. This 
them oot theday. It’sthe holy Sabbath. Checki, | young fellow got tired of waiting for the blast to 
T’ll call the police! I'll tell your prest—| go off. So he went back, thinking that the blast 
wouldn’t shoot. About the time he got back it 
caught fire, and he was so badly hurt that he died 
from the effects.” 

‘Well, it’s too bad,’’ Prydup declared. ‘The 
Hungarians are cheated right and left. I know 
they’re a tough set, and aint citizens; and if they 


“Na, Na, Andro!” 





said 





‘*Will rain,” 





quick.” 

‘“‘Prest no good. Will rain,’’ said Andro, dig- 
ging another hole in the soft earth with the middle 
finger of his right hand. 

“Did you try the catechism on him, mother ?” 
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are, they don't know whether they’re voting for 
the Duke of Austria or the Sheriff of Anthracite ; 
but I declare it isn’t fair. Why, they have to pay 
two prices for everything, and get adulterated 
goods into the bargain. It’s a wonder the govern- 
ment don’t charge them extra for postage-stamps. 
1 say vee 

“See here, Tom Prydup,” broke in the post- 
master, who felt that by Tom’s outburst of 
eloquent indignation his honor as a retail mer- 
chant was assailed, as well as the reputation of 
the postal department of the United States, as 
represented in his person, “I just want to ask 
you one question. It’s all well enough to talk 
about live and let live, but do you practise what 
you preach? Say, now, how much cheaper do you 
mend shoes for these down-trodden Hungarians, 
as you call them, than you do for other people ?” 

“Why, I can’t af- 
ford to mend ’em any 
cheaper for them ’n I 
do for others.” 

“Well, do you mend 
‘em as cheap ?” 

‘*Well, you see,”’ said 
the shoemaker, willing 
to justify himself, ‘‘they 
are such a splay-footed 
tribe that I have to get 
new lasts mostly, and of 
course I have to charge 
7em a little more until 
I make it up.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said the post- 
master, magnanimous 
to his ancient enemy 
for once, “that’s the 
way, is it?’ And so 
the conversation ended. 

Andro sat for a long 
time on the embank- 
ment. Suddenly he 
sprang up. He would 
walk to the Wayside 
Cemetery that after- 
noon. 

It was not more than 
three miles away, but 
Andro was so torment- 
ed with rheumatism 
that it was nearly dark 
before he reached the 
place. 

At last be found the 
grave, with the number 
painted on a shingle 
with thin black paint 
which had dripped down 
after the shingle had 
been set in the ground. 

The boys who live in the neighborhood of Way- 
side Cemetery are not more hard-hearted than 
the average boy; but the summer vacation had 
just begun, and they were not yet used to their 
new-found liberty. 

On this particular evening they had been to the 
river for a swim, and were returning in the 
moonlight when they discovered Andro on his 
knees beside the newly found grave of his son. 

At first the boys were rather startled at the 
figure in the moonlight, and a few armed them- 
selves with stones. Then they became curious, 
and went close enough to hear the prayers which 
the poor fellow was mumbling in his own tongue. 

“Why, it’s old Andro!”’ said the storekeeper’s 
son. 

“Ah there, Andro!” 

“Hello, Andro! What you "bout ?” 

“Hello, old man! How you comin’ up?” 

Andro paid not the slightest heed to these 
interruptions; indeed, it is doubtful whether he 
heard them. He was back in his own country 
now, in his imagination; his prayer for the soul 
of his son had carried him out of all remembrance 
of time and place. 

Presently one of the boys in the back of the 
group flunga stone with a clatter against the 
fence. Then another stone flew over Andro’s 
head. 

_ “Oh don’t! Don’t hit the poor old man!” 

It was not intentional, but one of the stones 
that had been thrown struck the kneeling man on 
the foot. He stopped praying and got up. The 
boys scattered and ran, but the old man had no 
desire to chase them. He went over and sat on 
the fence, sore-hearted and weary. 

A few days later Andro brought a headboard 
in the shape of a cross, with strips nailed from the 
top to the ends of the transverse limb, making a 
sort of roof over the cross. This was colored 
sky-blue, and upon it some unskilful person had 
painted : 





Hier RuHet 
JOHn kLecHI 
1886 


Some weeks after Andro’ had set up the cross 
over the grave he called to see Mrs. MacCutcheon 
again. From him she learned that he would have 
to sacrifice his little store of savings to pay for 
the mass to be performed by the priest in the little 
Greek Catholic Church at Hunter’s Valley for the 
repose of his son’s soul. 

The price would be twenty dollars—an outra- 
geous sum to ask from this poor, starved creature, 
she said to herself. Andro seemed also to think 
it was very expensive, for he kept saying patheti- 
cally, ‘Him cost so big, so big!”’ 

Of course this would postpone for months his 
trip back to his’ native land. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Mrs. MacCutcheon had a severe struggle with 
her conscience before she could bring herself to 
believe that it would be right for her to give Andro 
a present when he was about to spend so much 
on what she called, for want of a better term, 
‘‘popish superstition !”’ 

However, when he tried to tell her how proud 
he had been of this son when a baby, her con- 
science yielded the point, and she went to get 
him the money. 

Andro looked in speechless silence for a moment 
at the piece of gold which she placed in his hand, 
and then began to cover her hand with kisses in 
the excess of his gratitude. 

It was an unusual scene. Andro’s tears were 
wetting her hand as he kissed it, and Mrs. Mac- 
Cutcheon herself was so affected by his gratitude 
that she only managed to recover herself by 


Andro at the Grave. 


asking him, rather sharply, whether he had had 
any dinner that day. 

But it was not to get his dinner nor to ask for 
financial ‘assistance that Andro had called on 
Mrs. MacCutcheon that summer day. He had 
come to ask that she would supply him with 
certain slips and cuttings from her flowers, that 
he might plant them upon the grave of his son. 
Of course she gave him his choice, not of cuttings 
only, but of whatever potted plants she had that 
were suitable for his purpose, promising that 
Aleck should drive her with the flowers to the 
Wayside Cemetery that very afternoon. 


When they reached Wayside that afternoon | 
they found Andro armed with a trowel waiting | 


by the gate. 
As they came back to the street a stout Hunga- 
rian woman, wearing a gay handkerchief instead 


of a bonnet, accompanied by two half-grown, | 


bullet-headed boys, passed on the other side. 
Mrs. MacCutcheon had turned to say good-by to 
Andro, when she saw his eyes widen with surprise 
and longing. The muscles of his face were 
twitching, and his lips were moving as if he were 
praying. 

He went slowly through the dust across the 


street, holding out his hands as if to steady him- | 


self. There was a quick éxchange of words in a 
barbarous tongue, and then the stout woman 
seized Andro about the waist, and began rocking 
him from side to side as though he had been a 
baby, while the boys stared at him with their 
little black eyes as though he had been an appari- 
tion from the graveyard. 

“O Aleck! It must be that Andro has found his 
kin!"* cried Mrs. MacCutcheon. ‘Come, let’s go 
over to him.” 

Andro came toward them as they crossed the 
street. The old, hopeless, hunted look was lost 
from his face. 

“My familie! My familie!” he kept saying 
over and over again, pointing from his wife to his 
boys. 

While Mrs. MacCutcheon and Aleck were gravely 
shaking hands all round, Andro was pointing 
back toward the pauper grave with the blue cross. 
“Him not my John! My John in Carbonville! 
They all come back. Him some anoder fellow.”’ 

Was it any wonder the happy fellow could not 
keep still? His rheumatic legs seemed to lose 
their stiffness and his back to straighten as they 
showered upon him fresh congratulations. To be 
sure, he did not understand one word in ten they 
were saying to him, and Mrs. Andro and the boys 
not one in a hundred, but they all rejoiced together 
most heartily. 

As Mrs. MacCutcheon and Aleck were on their 
way home, Aleck said, ‘““‘You might have saved 
your flowers, mother.” 


| What Mrs. MacCutcheon thought was, “I 
| wouldn’t have Aleck know for the world that I 


| helped to pay for that mass.” 
Gittam W. Forp. 


* 





CHARLES DICKENS AS HIS CHILDREN 
KNEW HIM. 


By Charles Dickens. 


Life at Gadshill. —Dickens at Work. — Living 
with his Characters. 


In 1856 my father bought the house called 
Gadshill Place, near Rochester, which had been 
one of the principal objects of his childish admira- 
tion and ambition, and to which he thus returned 
| after many years of work and fame, far removed 
from the very queer small boy—as he described 
himself to be—who had been told that if he were 
to be very persevering, and were to work hard, he 





might come to live in it or in some other such | 


house, and who not unnaturally looked upon such 
an idea as an absurdity. 

It was on a Friday that he signed the check for 
the purchase money, as it was on a Friday that 
so many important events in his life quite acci- 
dentally came about, and gave him one more of 
his few superstitions—the superstition that Friday 
was in some strange way peculiarly his day. 

The house was bought as much as an investment 
as with any idea of a continuous occupation of it, 


and the cost of necessary alterations was, as usual | 


in such cases, estimated originally at a very 
modest sum, which was, also as usual, consider- 
ably exceeded in a short time. But he soon fell 
in love with the place, and found in the extensive 
improvements which he carried out up to the last 
year of his life just the interest which the rather 
unsettled years which were to come seemed to 
require. 

It was only on the Sunday before his death, 
fourteen years after his purchase of the place, that 
he showed his younger daughter the new conserv- 
atory then just finished, and said, as a joke 
against himself, ‘‘Well, Katey, now you see 
positively the last improvement at Gadshill ;’’ but 
there can be little doubt that, had he lived, he 
would still have found something else to do about 
the place. 

It was on a bright March day that I went down 


with my father to see the new purchase,—Mark | 
Lemon and Wilkie Collins were of the party, if I | 


remember rightly,—and that we took our first 
walk up the chalky, hilly lane from Higham 
station, which was afterward to be so familiar to 
us. We inspected the premises as well as we 
could from the outside. My father, fall of pride 
at his new position as a Kentish freeholder, and 
making all manner of jokes at his own expense, 
would not take us into the house for fear of 
disturbing the rector and his daughter, who were 
then inhabiting it. 

We lunched at the Falstaff Inn opposite, and 
walked to Gravesend to dinner full of delightful 
anticipation of the country life to come. 


many pleasant memories, began; and it was not 
until 1860 that my father finally gave up his 
house in London and made Gadshill his head- 
quarters. 

His personal habits underwent little change in 
this alteration of his life, however. 
politics may have been, he was conservative 
enough in his own arrangements. I wonder, for 
instance, for how many years his breakfast 
consisted of a rasher of broiled ham; how many 
dinners were finished with a dish of toasted 
cheese. When my mother, in the old Tavistock 
House days, published, under the name of Lady 
Clutterbuck, a book of her own daily bills of fare, 
the critics with one accord agreed that the little 
work was well enough, but that no man could 





possibly survive the consumption of such frequent | 


toasted cheese. 

In fact, my father’s customs as to hours of 
work and exercise remained practically the same 
wherever he was, and during all the years he 
passed at Gadshill it is not too much to say that he 
never took at all to what most people understand 
by a country life. In the morning, immediately 
after breakfast, at Gadshill as at Tavistock 
House, he spent some time in having a general 
look round the house to see that all was in order, 
with the difference that at Gadshill there were the 
stables, the dogs and the garden, as well as the 
furniture, the pictures and the books to be taken 
stock of. Then would follow the morning’s 
work, during which.he was on no pretext to be 
| disturbed by any one whoever, and then after 
lunch came one of those long walks which used to 
| try the mettle of ambitious but jnexperienced 
| visitors so considerably. 

These walks, of which there is an endless 
variety in that part of the country, were his chief 
delight; but although his keen observation took 
in every minutest detail of the scenes through 





| think, to acquire the accurate knowledge of 
| ship, so to speak, with nature, which comes not 
}always to him who is country-bred and but 
| rarely to the town-bred man who takes at middle 
| age to the woods and fields. There is, you see, a 


| vast difference between a country life and merely | 


living in the country. 
It was the same with the gardens, which he 


| It was not until the next year that that Gadshill | 
life, of which so many people have preserved so | 


Whatever his | 


which he passed, and of every fluttering rag of | 
| every tramp he met, he never acquired or cared, | | 


| country sights and sounds, the intimate friend- | 
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|always insisted upon having bright and full of 
color, as well as well-kept, neat and orderly, but 
in which he took none of an expert’s individual 
interest; with the dogs, whom he appreciated as 
companions, without having any of the sports- 
man’s knowledge or care for breed or points; 
with the stables, which were only of interest as 
containing the modest animals which were kept to 
draw, as they might have drawn in London, the 
brougham, the basket carriage, or that Irish car 
which somebody presented to him and which we 
| sometimes had the greatest difficulty in steering 
through the narrow lanes thereabouts. 

That he loved Gadshill it is true, and that he 
succeeded in making himself and many other 
people very happy there is equally beyond doubt. 
But I think part of its enjoyment to him was due 
to the fact that it was so near those streets of 
London which always had a strong hold on his 
| imagination. While he had as long as he wanted 
it the restful quiet and the free, fresh air of the 
country, he had the comfortable quarters of the 
| All The Year Round office to turn to whenever he 
| felt the necessity of the streets and the numbers of 
people in them to supply the singular stimulus 
they afforded him. 

Writing years before from Lausanne, he had 
said of these streets and figures that they supplied 
something to his brain which he could not afford, 
when busy, to lose, and that the toil and labor of 
writing day after day without that magic lantern 
was immense. Throughout all his career it was 
the same. The eager, restless life of the great city 
was a real necessity to him. 

As to his system of work, it was the same 
wherever he was. No city clerk was ever more 
methodical or orderly than he; no humdrum, 
monotonous, conventional task could ever have 
been discharged with more punctuality or with 
more business-like regularity than he gave to the 
work of his imagination and fancy. 

At something before ten he would sit down, 
every day with rare exceptions, to his desk which, 
as to its papers, its writing materials and the 
quaint little bronze figures which he delighted in 
having before him, was as neat and as orderly as 
| everything else in and about the house. ‘There he 
would remain until lunch time, or sometimes 
later, if he were much engrossed with any partic- 
ular point or had something in hand which he 
was anxious to finish there and then. 

Whether he could get on satisfactorily with the 
work in hand mattered nothing. He had no faith 
in the waiting-for-inspiration theory, nor did he 
fall into the opposite error of forcing himself 
willy-nilly to turn out so much manuscript every 
day, as was Mr. Anthony Trollope’s plan, for 
| instance. It was his business to sit at his desk 
| during just those particular hours in the day, my 

father used to say, and whether the day turned 
out well or ill, there he sat accordingly. 

| Often I have known a day to have been barren 
| of copy, but to have been a good day, not- 
| withstanding. Often while I have been in his 
room while he was at work—as happened not 
infrequently in the later years of his life—I have 
seen that he had scarcely written a line, and have 
heard him report at lunch time that he had had a 
bad morning, but have known from the expressive 
working of his face and from a certain intent look 
| that I learnt to know well, that he had been, 
almost unconsciously, diligently thinking all round 
his subject; and that the next day’s work would 
result in the comparatively easy production of a 
| goodly number of those wonderful sheets full of 
blue lines and erasures and ‘‘balloonings out’’ and 
interlineations, and all kinds of traps for compos- 
itors, which you may see at South Kensington. 

When he was writing one of his long stories, 
and had become deeply interested in the working 
out of his plot and the evolution of his characters, 
he lived, I am sure, two lives, one with us and 
one with his fictitious people; and I am equally 
certain that the children of his brain were much 
more real to him at times than we were. 
| I have often and often heard him complain that 
| he could not get the people of his imagination to 

do what he wanted, and that they would work out 
| their histories in their way and not in his. 

I can well remember his describing their flocking 
round his table in the quiet hours of a summer 
morning when he was—an unusual circumstance 
with him—at work very early, each one of them 
elaiming and demanding instant personal atten- 
tion. At such times he would often fall to 
considering the matter in hand, even during his 
walks. 

There was no mistaking the silence into which 
he fell on such occasions. It was not the silence 
only of a pause in conversation, but the silence of 
engrossing thought, not, one felt, to be broken or 
interrupted lightly. 

Many a mile have I walked with him thus—he 
striding along with his regular four-miles-an-hour 
swing; his eyes looking straight before him; his 
lips slightly working, as they generally did when 
he sat thinking and writing; almost unconscious 
of companionship, and keeping half a pace or so 
ahead. 

When he had worked ont what had come into 
his mind he would drop back again into line,— 
again, I am sure, almost unconsciously,—and the 
conversation would be resumed as if there had 
been no appreciable break or interval at all. 

How real some of his characters were to him 
you cannot fail to see when you read of the 
suffering, the absolute mental and physical suffer- 
| ing which he went through at the time of the 

death of Little Nell, and remember that he walked 
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about the streets of Paris inconsolable all night 
after he had killed Paul Dombey. 

And is there not absolute, unmistakable reality 
about his description of the conception of Doctor 
Marigold ? 

“Tired with Our Mutual,’ he wrote, “I sat 
down to cast about for an idea, with a depressing 
notion that I was, for the moment, overworked. 
Suddenly the little character that you will see, 
and all belonging to it, came flashing up in the 
most cheerful manner, and I had only to look on 
and leisurely describe it.”” Doctor Marigold was 
a real live personage to his creator that day and 
for many days, you may be sure. 

But you must not suppose that it was all work 
at Gadshill, or all twelve-mile walks. The house 





was snug and cozy in the winter, and the gardens | 


and shrubberies were admirably adapted for idling | 


and loafing in the summer, so that lazy visitors | 


could go their own way in perfect peace, while 
there was, out of working hours, the brightest 
and most genial of hosts to keep things going 
merrily. 

Music, billiards,—he had put a small billiard- 


can be no question, have jarred still more uncom- 
fortably on my father. 

“There were between two and three thousand 
people,” writes Mr. Forster, ‘“‘and somehow, by a 
magical kind of influence, said Layard, Dickens 
seemed to have bound every creature present, 
upon what honor the creature had, to keep order. 
What was the special means used or the art 
employed, it might have been difficult to say; but 
this was the result.’ There is a certain suggestion 
of patronage and condescension about this idea 
which would have been repugnant indeed to my 
father. 

There were, of course, no “special means,”* nor 
was there any magical kind of influence. My 
father knew the people, and as was his habit, 
trusted them; and as happens nine times out of 
ten, the people proved themselves worthy of the 
trust. His own simple account of the matter 
recognized nothing wonderful about it. His con- 
fidence was justified, and he was not in the least 
surprised. 

“They did not,” he wrote, ‘“‘between half-past 


| ten, when we began, and sunset, displace a rope 


table into the room which had originally been his | 


study, moving his books and his writing-table 
after leaving Tavistock House into the front room, 
which so many of you know by Mr. Fildes’s 
picture, ‘‘The Empty Chair,’’—impromptu cha- 
rades, the drawing-room games in which he took 


so much delight, the brightest conversation; all | 
| Chatham was like a fair all day; and surely it is 


these passed the time cheerfully and quickly, and 
when the house was full, as it generally was, 
there was always a lively time. 

As there was an eight-acre meadow at the back 
of the house, and plenty of young men and boys 
about the neighborhood, we were not long in 
establishing a cricket club, and in arranging 
matches with the adjacent villages. 

In these contests my father always took intense 
delight, although, as will be obvious to all 
students of the singular proceedings connected 


with the famous match in which All Muggleton | 


encountered Dingly Dell, his practical acquaint- | 


ance with the game was decidedly of a very | 


limited kind. 

In one of the early matches he officiated as 
umpire and, I remember, astonished the natives 
exceedingly by calling ‘‘play’’ before each ball of 
the first over, conceiving, no doubt, that his duty 
required him so to do. 

It was not long before he discovered that there 
was something wrong, and although he gave no 
sign of having noticed anything, I do not think 
that he ever officiated as umpire again except 
under circumstances of special pressure. 


Such active part as he afterward took in the | 


cricket was, as a rule, confined to scoring, some- 
times to the intense embarrassment of the scorer 
for the other side, who generally passed, before 
the day was far advanced, into a state of respectful 
giggling. 

My friend, Mr. William Hughes, of Birming- 
ham, in his ‘‘Tramp about Dickens Land,” tells a 
cricket-field anecdote of my father in which he 
describes him as umpiring and scoring at the 
same time, a combination I do not remember 
having met with. 

Gifts of prize bats and balls were not infrequent, 
and were valued by the recipients, I am sure, not 
so much for themselves as for the kindly words of 
praise and encouragement which accompanied 
them. On such occasions it was always a source 
of wonder and delight to me to see how quickly 
my father got at the keynote of a young man’s 
character, and seemed to know by instinct exactly 
what to say to him and exactly how to say it. 

In the midday dinners and in the modest 
evening festivities at the Falstaff over the way, 
which used to wind up the day, he was always 
much interested, although I do not remember his 
ever having been present. But I have often 
known him to walk up and down the road 
outside, smoking his cigar and listening to the 
songs and speeches with any visitor who might be 
staying at Gadshill and whom he wished to 
impress with the improvement which the course 
of years had brought about in the conduct of such 
matters. 

Notably I remember on one occasion the glee 
with which he called the special attention of 
Charles Fechter, the distinguished French actor, 
to a Kentish sentiment which dated from very far 
back in the old war times, but was always 
immensely popular and received with acclamation 
as a brilliantly new and original idea, and which 
ran: **When the French come over may we meet 
them at Dover.” 

On one occasion—it was the Boxing: Day of 
1866, I think—we carried out a grand programme 
of athletic sports in the meadow, open to members 
of our club and of those with which we were in 
the habit of playing, and had quite a wonderful 
day of it. My father worked hard with us fora 
couple of days before, staking out the course, 
making flags, putting up tents and hurdles and 


carrying out the thousand and one details of such | 
an undertaking with quite a boy’s enthusiasm | 
It was characteristic of him that on | 


and delight. 


the morning of the races we found that he had | 


arranged for a great basket to be prepared, 
containing every kind of appliance and medical 
comfort necessary for quickly treating any 
accident that might occur. 

Mr. Forster's account in the ‘Life’ of the 
success of this day, given on the authority of Sir 
Henry Layard, who was present and acted as one 


or a stake; and they left every barrier and flag as 
they found it. There was not a dispute, and 
there was no drunkenness whatever. I made 


| them a little speech from the lawn at the end of 





| 


| 
| 
| 





of the officials of the course, has always jarred | 


rather uncomfortably on me, and would, there nothing suggestive of poetry about her except her | 


the games, saying that, please God, we would do 
it again next year. They cheered most lustily 
and dispersed. The road between this and 


a fine thing to get such perfect behavior out of a 
reckless seaport town.” 

Next year he was in America, and it fell out 
that the sports were never renewed under his 
auspices, but they were held twice at least after 
his death, and with results, 1 am glad to be able 
to say, to the full as satisfactory as those of 
the first year, although the ‘‘magical kind of 
influence’ was no longer available to maintain 
order. 


* 
> 


A POET’S EMERGENCY. 


Why Martha lost Faith in her Brother, and how 
she regained it. 





It was a happy moment for Abner Bassett when 
the committee asked him to write a poem for the 
dedication of the new schoolhouse. Even the fact 
that scarcely a week was allowed for the under- 
taking did not deter him from accepting the 
proposition. 


“That's all right,’’ he said, confidently. ‘TI’ll 


| be on hand.” 


He hastened away from the post-office as soon 
as the arrangements were completed, his dreamy 
face radiant with delight. He was in a fever of 
impatience to tell the wonderful news to Martha; 
he had formed the habit of carrying everything to 
her; feeling certain that the sister who was his 
untiring, devoted companion would understand, 
and rejoice or sorrow, as the occasion required. 

There were only these two in the home nest 
now, and they held stanchly to each other. If 
you had hinted to him that he leaned on her 
judgment he would have scorned the suggestion. 
He, a man and a poet—she, only a girl; the idea 
was absurd! 

It seemed an interminable time to him before he 
reached the little, weather-beaten old house at the 
foot of the hill, with its orchard straggling back 
of it up the slope, and the young garden at its side 
showing bravely in spring attire. 

Martha was in the kitchen getting supper, but 
she paused in her work as he entered tempestu- 
ously, and then she listened to his rapid sentences, 
her face growing luminous with delight. 

“O Abner!’ she interposed, breathlessly, ‘‘what 
is the poetry to be about ?”’ 

‘About the children and school and life gener- 
ally. They left it to me.” 

“Do you think you can do it ?”’ 

“Think! I know I can.” 

Martha turned back to her cake, all her doubts 
swept aside by that cheery assertion. Her trust 
and pride in her brother were immeasurable. 

Portersville, on the whole, shared these feelings ; 
it was a special glory to the little village to have 
so wonderful a being as a poet a familiar figure in 
its streets. Some neighboring towns could point 
out certain architectural successes in the shape of 
church, bank or soldiers’ monument, with a 
warrantable degree of pride, but such handiwork 
faded into insignificance when compared with this 
youth who could make up little poems in his head 
that set people’s pulses tingling, or brought tears 
to their eyes. 

At least that was Portersville’s verdict, and best 
of all, Abner was her very own—simple and 
country-bred, like his fellows. 

A few of his neighbors, however, did not fall 
under his spell; they disapproved strongly of his 
aimless wanderings in woods and fields, when 
duty so clearly demanded his presence at home. 
Nor did Martha’s argument that at such times he 
was waiting for inspiration serve to avert their 
censure. 

‘‘Waiting for inspiration is just an excuse for 


being lazy,’”’ Widow Green remarked. ‘I should Martha rose and went to his side. She put her 
hand shyly on his arm; the touch was like a} 


think ideas would be as likely to come if he 
turned his attention to doing something.’’ But 
such a combined exertion of muscle and brain 
was not in Abner’s scope. 

Happily for him, Martha was not poetically 
inclined; had that been the case, the household of 
Bassett must have suffered indeed. There was 


youth,—she was barely eighteen,—but the respon- 
sibilities imposed upon her made her appear much 
older. 

She represented the prose of life; an every-day 
little sentence, devoid of ornament, that stood as 
a humble foot-note to her brother’s more splendid 
page, and lovingly explained many obscure 
passages, though neither was aware of that 
service. 

*‘Abner’s always had this gift,’’ she would say, 
‘though no one knew it for years. He never said 
anything about it, but when he was fourteen 
mother found some of his verses. Glad? Oh! 
that wasn’t the word for it—she was so happy 
and proud; her only regret was that father hadn’t 
lived to know the glory Abner would be to the 
name. I remember she said to me, though I was 
only ten years old, ‘We mustn’t put any hindrance 
in the way of his genius, dear. We must manage 
without him, and let him have all the time for his 
poetry and studies.’ 

“Just before she died, two years ago,’ Martha’s 
voice always trembled here, ‘‘she asked me to be 
sure and help him as much as I could—poets 
aren’t very practical, I guess; there’s always 
something childlike about them, even when they’re 
grown up. So I promised, and I’ve never had 
cause to regret it. Why, he sold one poem to a 
magazine!” 

Deep in her honest heart she meant what she 
said, but she was only human, and many times 
she rebelled against the dreamy, idle ways which 


the road; on one hand the village lights twinkled 
in friendly invitation, on the other the lonely 
downs beckoned mysteriously. Martha, watching 
him, saw the momentary hesitation; then she 
smiled to herself as he turned his back on the 
village and strode away. 

‘She could comprehend that at such a time the 
voice of nature would be most in tune with his 
mood. She often felt a longing to take her 
troubles or pleasures to the great mother, and 
there find relief and understanding; but her duties 
seldom allowed her that form of self-indulgence. 

She stood for a while where he had left her, 
thinking proudly of his achievement, her whole 
being aglow with thankfulness. She had been so 
fearful of failure for him, and instead he had 
succeeded beyond her fondest dreams. He had 
never done so well—she could say that now, when 
he was not by to laugh at her criticism. 

It was very quiet out there in the soft darkness. 
Occasionally a whippoorwill on the hillside sent 
out its wailing cry, but otherwise the silence was 
unbroken. A faint fragrance came from the 
orchard, where the blossoms lay like snow upon 
the trees. A night-bird flew by; its discordant 
note jarred on the girl’s happy thoughts; she 
turned and went into the house. 

Many things were crying for her attention, 
amongst them the brushing of Abner’s best suit 
for the morrow. She was not unprepared for the 
disorder the lamp revealed in his room. The 





table by the window was strewn with papers 


irritated her quicker nature. Living with a genius scribbled over with fine handwriting; down either 
has its drawbacks as well as its advantages ; there | side of the pages were little columns of words, like 
are even occasions when the former outbalance | those in a spelling-book. The poet had made his 
the latter. |own rhyming dictionary as necessity required, 
There was nothing but contentment in her soul | but his methods did not seem ridiculous to the 
that night as they talked over the importance of | eyes of affection. 
the coming dedication; and the next few days | Martha arranged everything with deft fingers, 
were happy ones for her. She tiptoed about her | humming gaily as she moved about. As she 
work in order not to disturb the inert figure upon | finished her work a bit of yellowish paper on the 
the porch. She concocted dainty dishes to tempt | floor, stirred by the breeze from the open window, 
his appetite, and kept every annoyance at bay. | fluttered to her feet. She stooped and picked it 
But her efforts were unavailing; a dark conviction | up. It was a newspaper clipping, old and 





settled gradually upon her—the poet was songless ! 


encouragement, and she lay awake through the 
long hours of the night listening to him as he 
moved about his room. There was a vague 


Each morning she studied his face for some | 


| crumpled. 

On one side was some shipping intelligence, on 
the other a little poem. She looked at the verses 
carelessly at first, but something familiar in the 
lines riveted her glance in spite of herself. The 


feeling of apprehension in the air that affected her | next moment she gave a sharp cry; the color 
in spite of her implicit belief in his abilities; he | surged into her face; then it receded, leaving her 
had never been so long over any composition, and | as pale as death. There was a strange buzzing in 
none had ever moved him so deeply. His face her ears; the room went round and round—she 





was haggard, his eyes burned strangely. 
“Do give it up,”’ she pleaded once, breaking in 
upon his solitude. 


and started at the sound of her voice. 

“It'll make you sick, Abner. Please give it 
up.” 

He flashed an angry glance in her direction. 

“I wish you'd be more considerate, and leave 
me alone,’’ he exclaimed, petulantly; ‘you've 
frightened away two rhymes.” . 

Martha choked down the lump in her throat 
and returned to the kitchen. 

“It’s hardest for him, poor boy!”’ she mur- 
mured. ‘Suppose the committee had asked me 
to make a new-fangled cake, and hadn’t given 
any recipe, and I only knew I must use butter 
and sugar and eggs, and so on. I guess the 
mixing would have bothered me, and after all it 
mightn’t have turned out to their taste! 
pretty much the same with this poetry, and yet 
people think it just bubbles right up —”’ 


” 


cast down the buckets—they would only come up 
empty! And Portersville—what would Porters- 
ville say ? 

The horror of the situation benumbed her 
faculties, but in proportion as her spirits sank her 
brother’s rose. The night before the auspicious 
Thursday he strolled out on the porch, whistling 
light-heartediy. Martha looked up from the 
doorstep, where she was resting after an unusually 
trying day, when everything had gone at cross- 
purposes. There was a mute question in her 
eyes. 

“Yes,”’ said Abner, ‘‘the poem’s done. 
want to hear it ?”’ 

The delight on her upturned face was his only 
answer. He took a paper from his pocket and 
opened it diffidently ; he seemed ill at ease, though 
it was nothing new for him to submit his verses 
at first-hand to tliis gentlest of critics. 

It was a simple poem, but in many respects a 
| good one. There was something helpful in the 
| idea that life is a school where the lessons are set 
| by a gracious Master, who knows the capability 


Do you 





| of each scholar. Judged by certain standards the | 


| verses might not have passed muster, but the 


| girl’s loving sense detected no flaw in metre or | 


| rhyme. Some of the lines struck a vibrant chord 
in her breast. 

| ‘Why, Abner,’’ she cried, softly; ‘ why, 
| Abner —”’ 


| .** Well, what's your honest opinion ?” 


| caress. ‘It’s beautiful—beautiful! You’ve never 
written like that before!" 


“Oh, come now,”’ he interrupted, roughly, ‘“‘you 


always say that—the last one’s always the best | 


| with you. Well, I’m glad it’s off my mind, 
|} anyway. I guess I'll go for a walk.” 
He lounged down the little path and out into 


He was counting abstractedly upon his fingers, | 


It’s | 


She paused in dismay; her figure of speech had 
suggested an idea that filled her with nervous | 
dread. What if the spring of Abner’s fancy had’ 
gone dry? In that event it would be useless to | 


| put out her hand and clung to the table to keep 
| from falling. 
| “O Abner!” she said, below her breath. 
Everything was wrapped in a mist; the sweet, 
| damp air from the sleeping garden chilled her. 
| She shivered slightly, she felt so bruised and 
| unlike herself. There was a dull ache in her 
heart for which she could not account; it seemed 
to her that something had gone out of her life— 
that something beautiful and holy lay dead in the 
little room. 
| By degrees she realized what had happened. 
Abner, her brother, was a thief! He had stolen 
another's work and called it his own! 
| It was hard to believe, and yet the little poem 
| in her hand was a silent witness of his guilt. On 
the moment she remembered his evasive glances 
| and trembling tones in the earlier evening. He 
was conscious of his ill-doing; he knew it was 
stealing to take another's ideas; as much so, in 
fact,—though not so punishable,—as to rob a 
| bank. What was wrong in one instance was 
surely wrong in the other. 

Then her mood changed, and in her great love 
for him she began to make excuses. After all, 
perhaps it wasn’t so wrong; she was overfancifal 
and tired, and exaggerated what he had done; he 
had really tried hard, and it was such a tempta- 
tion! His head had been turned a little by the 
honor conferred upon him. She stirred nervously. 
Honor? Ah! to gain a little applause he had 
sacrificed the honor of his soul! 

He would never forfeit the sweets of public 
approval, for which he had been willing to pay so 
high a price. And she could not denounce him; 
| she could not upbraid him. There was a seal 
| placed upon her lips. She stretched out her 
hands with a little sob. 

“OQ mother! mother!"’ she cried, “I'm glad 
you are not here to know this—and it’s the first 
time in my life I’ve been willing to be without 
you.” 

She leaned forward and extinguished the light, 
then she groped her way to her own room. 

The schoolhouse was crowded to overflowing 
the next day; all Portersville was there to honor 
the dedication. The opening hymn had been 
sung, the short address had been given, and then 
Abner Bassett, in the midst of hearty applause, 
stepped upon the platform. 
| He looked down at the upturned faces with a 
faint smile, and his eyes wandered momentarily 
to the corner where he caught a glimpse of 
Martha’s face ; its pallor and expression of suffer- 
| ing struck him like an unexpected blow. He 
| wondered if it were possible that she was working 
{too hard; he had been so absorbed in his own 
plans that he had not thought of her. How 
faithful she was! 

A deep flush burnt in his thin cheeks; he 
| squared his shoulders resolutely, then he glanced 
at the paper in his hands for a moment before he 
raised his head. 
| I'd like to say a few words,” he began, in @ 
| voice which was oddly broken; ‘I won’t keep 
| you very long. When the committee asked me 
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for a poem I don’t think there was a prouder man 
in all Portersville than I was—no, nor a happier 
one. I felt sure I could do what was wanted, but 
when I set to work the ideas wouldn’t come. I 
could make the words rhyme fast enough, but 
there wasn’t any heart in what I wrote. 

“Well, I was discouraged, though I went on 
trying. I didn’t want to fail you, and the time 
slipped by, and I had nothing to show for it. And 
then, just when I was ready to give up, some lines 
came to me, and—oh, I hope you will understand— 
they were not my own lines; it was a little poem I 
had found one day among my father’s papers in 
the attic. It was printed in a newspaper years 
#50, and was anonymous. I liked it so much that 
I cut it out and kept it with my own things; and I 
suppose, reading it over as often as I did, the 
words got into my memory. 

“TI put the thought out of my mind and tried to 
go on with my writing; but somehow I couldn’t 
look at a tree or a flower without seeing those 
verses large and clear as if they were written in 
letters of fire, and the sky held them all day and all 
night. Finally I—I—made some changes in the 
poem to suit this occasion; I told myself 
that nobody would ever be the wiser —” 

here was a little stir—half of disap- 
proval, half of pity—in the attentive audi- 
ence. Abner cleared his throat. 

“Oh! I knew it was wrong, but I could 
not help it. I silenced my conscience 
with the argument that there is nothing 
new under the sun. It seemed to me that 
if I owned that 1 couldn’t write the 
poetry you had asked for, you would 
turn from me in contempt, and never 
care for my little verses again; and I 
wasn’t strong enough to bear that thought. 
i meant to deceive you, but you see I 
couldn’t do it, after all. 

“There’s been a continual struggle 
going on within me; one minute I felt 
I’d do anything rather than have your 
scorn; the next minute that scorn seemed 
nothing compared to the loss of my own 
self-respect and honesty. And those 
better feelings conquered! That’s why 
I’ve come to you to-day, the first one in 
this schoolhouse to have ‘unprepared’ 
written against his name. I’d wanted to 
thave the perfect mark, but thank God! 
1 couldn’t take it for what was not my 
own. No, please don’t clap like that—it 
hurts me. Let me read this old poem 
to you, and then you may applaud, for 
it’s worth your praise.” 

Martha Bassett’s heart gave a great 
throb of joy as the faith in her brother, 
which had died overnight, thrilled into new life. 
She leaned her head against the wall and sobbed 
seltly. And that night she said, among many 
other things, to her brother, “Abner, I’m so proud 
of you! I think, now, it is better to be so honest 
and brave as you were than to be a great poet.” 

IMOGEN CLARK. 
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HOOFS AND WHEELS. 


A Drove of Cattle stampeded.— A Bicycle-Race 
for Life. 


Two bicycles leaning together on an arid, tree- 
less, rolling plain; a few tufts of scattered cacti; 
no human being, or beast, or bird in sight; perfect 
stillness and early afternoon under a sun that 
blazed where never a cloud had flown for weeks. 
Even insects had perished from drought in that 
desolation—so any one might have imagined had 
any one been gazing about on that California scene 
from a point within a hundred yards of the appar- 
ently deserted wheels. 

Hiad a native stood there he would not have 
supposed the wheels deserted, but guessed that 
the riders were concealed in some crack of the 
sunbaked earth. 

Indeed, Del Hall and I were almost within 
springing distance of our bikes, and much disin- 
clined to remount them. We had lunched fully if 
not comfortably on the provisions and drink we 
carried; the earth-crack in which we lay was deep 
and narrow enough to shade us from the slightly 
westering sun, and we shrank from more pedal- 
ling under its glare. 

Del and I, college chums, had undertaken to 
wheel from San Francisco to Los Angeles, nearly 
four hundred miles as the crow flies. Our guides 
were a pocket compass and “the lay of the land.” 
Our interpreters were the natives and ourselves— 
their much Mexican being about as clear to us as 
our little Spanish to them. But they were wonder- 
fully quick in understanding all demands made in 
the name of the white almighty dollar of Uncle 
Sam. 

Without good letters of introduction to various 
owners of ranchos, who passed us on with equally 
good letters to others of their hospitable kind, we 
eould not have traversed the country. Much of it 
lacks inns and stores, and even places of public 
resort. But for hospitality we should have starved. 
And on this blazing day we were making for the 
Rancho del Paso, an interesting old Mission ranch 
established long before gold-seekers rushed to 
California. 

We had not met a soul for ten 
lunching. 7 

“Are you sure we’re on the way?” Del asked, as 
the time canre near when we must remount. 

“Certainly, the track is plain enough,” I said. 
“The last man we met said, we couldn’t miss it as 
long as we kept about this far from the foot-hills.” 

“But he said something else. I wish we had 
stopped longer to make out what he did mean. It 
was something about Plaza de Toros. Uve been 
thinking he was warning us against cattle.” 

“Pooh! Are you afraid of cows? Come along; 
we must move. There’s a rise about half a mile 
ahead; perhaps we shall see the rancho from 
there; it can’t be more than fifteen miles away; 
maybe not half so far.” 

Again we sped over that vast plain, cobwebbed 
with fissures and cracks by the long drought, 
which had made a veritable desert of the tract 
within sight. 

Five miles nearer the coast the country smiled 


miles before 
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with grass and grain, vineyards and olive groves, 
but here we were running through a waste drearier 
than any we had traversed. But we hoped for a 
more pleasing prospect beyond the slow rise we 
were ascending. 

As the fissures and cracks mostly ran on a 
southerly course, we seldom needed to dismount, 
though frequently forced to short detours. So 
we soon climbed the gradual rise, whose summit 
extended on a level broad enough to hide the lower 
tract immediately beyond. Yet the more distant 
ground was in view, and there, as if it had suddenly 
sprung from the earth, we saw the irregular, 
broken line of the adobe walls of Rancho del Paso, 
our resting-place. 

“Hurrah! It can’t be more than four miles away, 
Del!” I cried. “Come along; let us drop into this 
dried-up arroyo, and get its shade till it runs out in 
the next lowland,” for we knew that such an 
arroyo, or watercourse, cuts somewhat deeply 
through the slow rises, and but little into the 
hollows of these plains. 

While we dipped into the arroyo the tufts of cacti 
on the upland seemed moving in the shimmering 





If it had been possible for us to stop them we 
should have rejoiced todo so. But masses of cattle 
behind us were galloping furiously,—a dark, bel- 
lowing array under the cloud of their own dust. 
We dared not risk a stop; we could not turn aside; 
our only chance of escape seemed to lie in outrun- 
ning the flanks of the cattle impi, and so escaping 
by the front. 

We had good hope to get through, and pretty 
easily, though the course of the leading flanking 
cattle seemed to slant more than ever across our 
line, and the front herd, perhaps because they 
instinctively wished the others to mass with them, 
seemed to slightly slacken their speed. 

As we hurried toward the narrowing gap we 
came ever nearer to the thundering beasts of the 
side columns. We were so near them that the 
heated, nameless smell of their galloping bodies, 
their breath, the very fumes of their hot blood 
seemed enveloping us in a smoky air, which became 
thick and blinding as a light, transient wind blew 
from the foot-hills, and bore around us the fine dust 
from frantic hoofs. 

“Take more ground,” screamed Del, “spread out. 











A Race for Life. 


sunlight. No more of the plain did we see until we 
reached the lower level, when our heads were 
higher than the frayed sides of the watercourse. 
Then Del and I cried out together in amazement, 
for countless cattle were near us on the plain. 

As we ranup out of the watercourse we saw 
groups scattered as far as the eye could reach. 
They flanked us on both sides; hundreds were 
behind us; a compact array, almost numerous 
enough to be called a herd, stood on our path to 
the ranch. 

Toward this mass all the others seemed to be 
converging, as the sloping sides of a funnel trend 
toward its hole, or rather as the horns of a cow 
often curve inward at the tips. 

Our course to the rancho lay almost evenly be- 
tween the sides of this living funnel. But its 
opening was blocked. Still we believed we could 
pass round that small, massed herd. 

It was not at all necessary for us to make the 
attempt, and we would not have tried it had we 
imagined it to be dangerous. Nothing but a little 
shade and comfort could we gain by reaching the 
Rancho del Paso quickly. Time was of no account 
just then, for we meant to stay at the Rancho until 
the next mofning. And yet we went “scorching” 
along with never a thought of prudence or delay. 

None of the cattle that flanked us on either side 
were within two hundred yards when we began 
the run. They were slowly moving in groups, and 
those which formed, as it were, the tips of the 
horns were not within one hundred and fifty yards 
of the herd directly in our way. An opening lay 
on each side of these, and we started for the 
easterly gap at moderate speed, not imagining how 
the strange spectacle of bicyclers would hurry the 
cattle. 

Scarcely had we started when the commotion 
began. Thousands of eyes turned to us; a thou- 
sand snorts made din; beasts near and far on our 
flanks were leaping as if to catch glimpses of us 
over others; the sounds of wonder and alarm went 
to the massed herd in front. 

These leading cattle never seemed to glance 
behind to see the cause of the sudden tumult, but 
broke into a slow run, heads down and tails in air. 
Within ten seconds the whole multitude of cattle 
went crazy, as if with desire to mass with the 
leading herd. 

The leaders seemed equally desirous to maintain 
their distance. They ran faster, they galloped, but 
they were massed and could not go at the top speed 
of the fastest among them. 

The quicker gallopers in the groups that formed 
the sides of the funnel could set their own pace 
and force that of their companions. So the groups 
strung out; they soon became two continuous but 
narrow columns on our flanks, and these long 
columns were incessantly widened and solidified 
by the inrushing of flanking cattle that made short 
cuts to reach the stampeding throng. 

“We've got to get through quickly or they’ll be 
on top of us,” cried Del, looking at me with great 
alarm. 

“We'll get through—they’re not closing the gap,” 
I shouted, for we had to shout if we would be heard 
above the dull, strange din. 

“They are!” he roared. “The cattle in front are 
not running as fast as those leading the sides. 
Don’t you see the sides slowly closing in?” 

It was true. The gap was narrowing visibly. 
We put on all our speed. As the plain sloped 
slightly toward the next rise our pace was terrific. 
We were outrunning the cattle. We were gaining 
on front and sides. Buta great fear that our speed 
was not enough to carry us through the gap lay 
cold at my heart. 


| 





We must keep further apart. They’ll keep back, 
maybe. Try it. It’s our last chance.” 

“No—let us stop—let us turn and run back. | 
There may be an opening behind us in spite of | 
appearances.” 

“There’s not,” roared Del, “I looked behind 
before the dust closed in. Don’t you hear the rush 
back there? I saw a perfect horde right behind | 
us—a regular line. Cattle have run in from the 
plain and caught up to the rear line. Take more 
ground, I tell you!” 

As he veered off so did I. We rode then about | 
fifty feet apart, at a pace which must soon use up | 
our strength. But there was no choice. To get 
through we must work with all our might, for the 
gap was now quite narrow. 

I was so close to the galloping column on my 
right that I could see the beasts’ eyes. They had 
not given way as I came nearer, but still did not 
seem inclined to crowd me. I have since thought 
that they did not see us at all after the stampede 
began, but rushed blindly on with the impulse to 
mass. 

Well, I knew that those directly behind us were 
pouring on in a frenzy that would, did we fall, 
carry them over us as in perfect unconsciousness 
that they trampled anything living. | 

I felt my strength failing fast. It seemed that the 
course was carrying us up a slope. But now we | 
were so closed in that the dust was quite blinding, 
I could no longer see Del. I yelled to him but 
heard no reply. With a horrible cowering realiza- 
tion of what a formless mass he must be now, if he 
were down among the hoofs, I pushed my pedals 
desperately. 

Right ahead of me the dark places that denoted 
cattle intermingled with the dust seemed still 
unjoined. The gap was not yet closed, I believed, 
and drove for it. Could I but get through and a 
little more than through—I might swerve off against 
the breeze, pass round the front of the furious, 
wedge-like mass, and escape the wide, flanking 
ends. 

More choking, more acrid, more evil-smelling, 
more blinding, the hideous dust enveloped me. I 
was close on the leaders now. I was so close that 
I could dimly see the gaunt, ridgy backs, the mus- 
cular hind parts, the crazy tails—these cattle, tried 
by drought and lean with much wandering for 
water, were in condition to run far—even in my 
despair, I noted that. 

In condition to run! They seemed in conditiqn 
to leap as if for fun while running! Up—they 
sprang by ranks—how strange! Ah, I understood! 

But I understood too late. The earth-crack which 
they had leaped was deep; my wheel seemed to go 
from under me; just then I heard what sounded 
like rapid revolver-firing; and down, down I fell. 

When my eyes opened I saw a swarthy face close 
to mine. A peon from the Rancho de] Paso was 
holding a little tin of wine to my lips. Others stood 
about. And Del—could it be possible? They had 
lifted me tenderly out of the earth-crack, and now 
told me how Del and I had been saved. 

He had fallen into a crack, too, but escaped with 
fewer hurts than I. As for the peons, they had 
ridden from the Rancho del Paso in an attempt to 
stop the stampede, and the sound of their shooting 
into the leaders was that which I had heard at the 
moment of my fall. 

We were at the Rancho del Paso four days before 
I was fit to travel; and when next we crossed that 
dreary stretch of plain it was with a wagon train. 
Del and I had learned to appreciate the dangers of 
bicycling among range cattle, and the value of a 
considerable acquaintance with the Mexican ver- 
nacular. When next we heard a peon warn us to 
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avoid Plaza de toros we knew that he meant some 
thing more dangerous than the Bull Fight Circus 
ground of a Mexican town. A. T. VANCE. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOVEMBER. 


Now beats the first warm pulse of summer—now 
There shines great glory on the mountain’s brow. 


She is the wonder with the golden wings 
Who lays one hand in summer’s—one in spring’s. 
Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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QUINAIELT HUNTERS. 


In Two Parts. —Part II. 


The Whale Hunt. 


Skilful as they are in capturing seals, it is in 
hunting the whale that the Quinaielts find their 
keenest enjoyment, and well they may, for this is 
one of the grandest that ever hunters 
engaged in. For hunting the whale, the equipment 

is far different from that used in the seal 
fishery. Perhaps nowhere, except on 
the Pacific coast, would it be possible to 
find trees large enough to make such 
canoes as those used by the Quinaielts in 
this pursuit. These canoes are generally 
upward of forty feet in length, eight to 
ten feet in the beam, and three feet in 
depth. 

On the bottom and up to the turn of the 
bilge the wood is left about four inches 
thick, and is thinned out somewhat to 
ward the gunwale. Strengthening tim 
bers and thwarts are placed, and the 
prow, which stands high in the air, is 
carved and painted with grotesque figures 
of animals. 

The harpoons used are sometimes of 
bone, although the iron harpoon is now 
generally in use. The lance, with which 
the final death-blow is given, is still, 
however, a primitive instrument. It has 
avery heavy shaft of wood, pointed and 
hardened in the fire. Around this point 
is wrapped a sheet of copper, the spoil 
of some wreck. The copper is tacked in 
place, and then dressed down on a stone 
to a fine point. 

Not more than twenty-five or thirty fath- 
oms of line are attached to the harpoon, 
as the whale is generally attacked in 
soundings. On the end of every harpoon 
line is a buoy, made of the entire skin of a 
hair seal, turned inside out, sewed up 

and made air-tight, blown up into a shapeless bag 
and painted. 

Some years ago I had the opportunity not only to 
see, but in a slight degree to participate in the 
chase and capture of a whale, and I presume the 
general course of such chases is similar to what it 
was on that occasion. 

A hunting-trip in the Olympic mountains had 
closed with my arrival at the Quinaielt village, 
and I was awaiting the arrival of the schooner 
which brought supplies to the trading-post, in the 
hope of finding a safer and easier passage home 
than the long and rough trail across the mountains. 
One morning as I was standing on the porch of the 
trading-post, I was startled and somewhat alarmed 
by hearing a tremendous outburst of yells among 
the inhabitants of the Indian village. Every one 
of them was shrieking at the top of his voice, and 
armed with some weapon, hurriedly caught up, 
was rushing past the house toward the beach. 

The trader laughingly calmed my fears, and 
assured me that nothing except the sight of a 
spouting whale had created the commotion. I may 
add here that from that moment until the whale 
was finally killed, some hours afterward, there 
was not a moment’s cessation of the yelling and 
apparently furious excitement. 

Rushing down to the beach, on the impulse of 
the moment, I jumped into the nearest canoe, 
owned by the old chief, Kla-kish-ka, and manned 
by his family. An instant later the whole crowd 
seized the boat by the gunwale, rushed it into the 
surf, and scrambling aboard, pushed it with poles 
and paddles through the broken water to the 
smoother swells beyond. Two canoes were ahead 
of us and two more behind, 

Our canoe contained, beside the old chief himself, 
five stalwart young bucks and as many women. 
The chief wielded a tremendous paddle, the others 
were equipped with oars, and the big canoe was 
instantly under racing speed, headed out to where, 
a mile distant, a column of spray, blown into the 
air at intervals, showed the presence of the whale. 

With Indian, as with white whale-hunters, it is a 
point of honor to plant the first harpoon in the 
quarry, and the efforts of the various canoes to 
gain the coveted distinction could not have been 
surpassed even by those of rival crews from New 
Bedford or Nantucket in the days when the whale 
fishery was the nursery of American seamen. 

Old Kla-kish-ka, in the stern of our boat, standing 
erect, with his blanket dropped around his hips, his 
body naked from the waist upward, and his long, 
white hair streaming behind him, wielded his big 
paddle, danced up and down with excitement, and 
yelled as only an Indian can yell. His efforts were 
ably seconded by his crew. The lead of the other 
canoes was too great, however, and the honor was 
not with us on that day. 

Crouched on a pile of mats in the bottom of the 
canoe, I watched the scene. The whale, careless 
of the chorus of yells from the approaching boats, 
was proceeding leisurely on his way, occasionally 
spouting, and once in a while making a breach out 
of the water, exposing his whole length. The 
canoes were well bunched together, the foremost 
one not more than thirty feet in the lead. 

A brawny fellow stood on the prow of the leading 
canoe, his harpoon poised in his right hand. The 
bow was almost upon the huge animal when the 
oars caught the water to retard the speed, and 
the harpooner leaned forward as he delivered the 
blow, striking the barb well in with the shaft still 
held in his hand. There was no throwing of the 
harpoon, as I had been led to expect. 

The instant the barb struck, the canoe was backed 
and half-turned, to escape a tremendous blow of 
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the flukes, as the whale sounded or dived down. 
At the same moment lines were passed from one | 
canoe to another, and all were fastened together, 
with an interval of some twenty feet between each. 

The sounding was not deep. Hardly had the 
lines been made fast, when the whale came to the 
surface a short distance ahead, making a clean 
breach out of the water, and coming down with a 
splash which sent spray flying over the leading 
canoes. Without further delay, he started straight 
out to sea, dragging the entire string of canoes 
behind him. 

For a short time the speed was terrific. The 
canoes settled in the water under the tow, until it 
seemed as though the waves on each side, rolling 





off the bow, were higher than the gunwale. The! gave a ‘‘potlach’’ in celebration of his success. | 


animal, some three feet wide and including the 
peculiar fin which gives this whale its name, went 
to the lucky man whose harpoon first touched the 
whale. The other pieces were distributed in this 
manner: an Indian, blindfolded, was stationed 
with his back to the pile of meat, and another, 
evidently the village wit, would hold up piece 


| after piece, and the blindfolded man would desig- 


nate the person to whom each was to go. 

This proceeding was the cause of great amuse- 
ment to the entire tribe, who assembled to witness 
the distribution, and shrieks of laughter greeted 
the unfortunates who were awarded the least 
desirable pieces. 

The owner of the “honor piece’’ that evening 
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Striking the Whale. 


sensation was exhilarating, with an undercurrent 
of apprehension, something as is felt during the 
first toboggan-slide. 

The apprehension wore off with the excitement, 
but there seemed no abatement of the speed. The 
distance from the land was becoming great, and a 
new cause of disquietude lay in the question as to 
how we would ever succeed in getting back with 
our quarry should we be fortunate enough to 
conquer him. 

Finally, however, much to my relief, the whale’s 
speed gradually slackened, although he still 
sullenly held his course seaward. The rearmost | 
canoe cautiously hauled up alongside the others, 
and finally made its way to the head of the pro- 
cession. The line was cast off, a sudden spurt 
with the oars made and the boat was alongside 
the whale. 

Another harpoon was made fast, the buoy to the 
first one was thrown overboard, and with a new 
leader the procession of canoes tailed off again, as 
the whale, with another vicious dash of his flukes, 
started off at full speed, this time at right angles | 
to his former course. | 

So the fight went on, for hour after hour, amid 
the most appalling din of yells from the throats 
of the Indians that it was ever my fortune to hear. | 
Canoe after canoe planted a harpoon and assumed | 
a temporary leadership, while on the water all 
around the whale skimmed sealskin buoys, retard- 
ing his speed as well as all attempts at sounding. 

No harpoon had touched blood, and it was not 
until the whale was completely exhausted from 
his exertions that any attempt was made to 
administer the coup de grace with the lance. 

Gradually his speed declined. A feeble effort 
at sounding followed, but the numerous buoys 
speedily brought him to the surface. He turned 
partially on his side and lay on the surface of the 
water, his flukes feebly moving. 

The rear canoe was detached, and made a circuit 
to avoid the still dangerous flukes. Then it 
approached the side of the whale. Just as the 
bow reached him, the man stationed there bent 
low over, as, with tremendous force, he thrust his 
needle-pointed lance clear through the body of the 
animal, so that but a small section of the shaft 
protruded from the back. It was sufficient. 

Up from the blow-holes went a column of 
water, deeply tinged with frothy blood; there 
was a final flurry, from which the canoes kept 
cautiously aloof, and the giant quarry lay dead 
upon the water, amid a final chorus of yells from 
the Indians which showed that their lungs had 
remained unaffected by the tremendous labors of 
the day. 

This was the end of the hunt, but not of the 
work. We were miles from shore, night was fast 
coming on, and the task of towing the carcass 
ashore was still ‘before the successful hunters. 
Buoy-ropes were shortened to prevent the whale 
from sinking too deep, and, all on one tow-line, 
we started. 

Some time after ten o’clock at night we made 
the beach, eleven hours after the chase began. 
The tide being in full, the whale was grounded 
high up on the beach, and left for low tide for 
dismemberment. 

This work began the instant the body was clear 
of the water. When I visited the beach early 
next morning nothing was left of the carcass but 
the bones. 

All the blubber and flesh had been cut away, 
and was piled in a heap above the reach of the | 
tide. Every youngster in the village was smeared 
to the eyes with oil, and was engaged in eating 
raw blubber or chewing the soft end of a piece of 
baleen, the ‘*whalebone’’ of commerce, which in 
the finback whale is of inferior quality, and not 
merchantable. 

The matter of distribution of the spoils was soon 
attended to. The central cut, clear around the 








The huge cut of whale meat and blubber was 
detorated with feathers, and hung to the central 
rafter of his long, low hut. Around it all the 
men of the village ‘were grouped, filling the 
building almost to suffocation. 

The women of the family passed around to the 
men elk meat, dried salmon, biscuits, camas and 
other substantials, not forgetting a large cupful 
of train-oil for each guest, which was swallowed 
with great gusto. Speeches, chants, finger-wrest- 
ling and a final gambling game with sticks, which 
kept up until a late hour, wound up the proceed- 
ings. Beriau Brown, Jr. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


The simple duty, close at hand, 

Was thrust by for a task more grand :— 
Alas, no day brings back to me 
My vanished Opportunity! 


Mrs. ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

A war between the French Republic and the 
kingdom of Madagascar has been raging for 
nearly a year, and has now apparently come to its 
close, so far as the main operations are concerned, 
by the capture of the capital of Madagascar, 
Antananarivo, by the French general, Duchesne. 

This has been one of the many wars waged by 
European powers on weak tropical states, in the 


last fifteen years, to extend colonial possessions. | 


Like the majority of the others, it has been really 
a war of mere conquest, for which an excuse has 
been found in an ancient and long-slumbering 
colonial claim. 


The French had some colonial stations on the 


Madagascar coast in the seventeenth century, but 
they were soon abandoned. In the present century 


they made two or three new settlements, under a | 


treaty with a coast chieftain. 

But in the meantime a civilized government had 
sprung up in Madagascar. The majority of the 
governing people of the island had been converted 
to Christianity by British missionaries. The in- 
fluence of England now ‘became paramount in 
the island through this fact and also through 
close commercial relations. The French were 
practically strangers to those people. The British 
missionaries had established churches and 
schools, and started the people well on the road 
to civilization. 

The French aggression began at the north- 
western coast, where they had established them- 
selves. In 1883 they bombarded several other 
coast towns, and took possession of Tamatave, 
the principal port. Though they did not venture 
inland, they forced, by blockading the ports, an 
arrangement upon the government of the queen of 
Madagascar which was very unwelcome. 

“By this arrangement the Madagascar govern- 
ment agreed that France should represent it in its 
foreign relations, and should maintain a resident 
representative at the capital. The French, for 
their part, recognized the authority of the Mada- 
gascar government over the whole of the island. 

There was never a real agreement between the 
two powers. The French called the arrangement 


a ‘‘protectorate,’’ while the Madagascar govern- | 


ment steadily refused to admit that this term, 
which was not used in the treaty, applied to it. 
The French claimed to have the right to require 


| foreign consuls to receive from their ‘resident’ 


their letters of authority, and the Madagascar 
government denied this right. 


The United States government never recognized | 


the French protectorate, and its consuls in Mada- 
gascar have obtained their letters of authority 
directly from the queen’s government. 

It was not strange, under such conditions, that 
France and Madagascar should again have come 
to blows. The occasion of the new war was an 


| “‘nltimatum’’ from the French, demanding a con- 
cession of all their claims, and a refusal on the 
part of the Madagascar government. 
The war began in December, 1894, and has cost 
the republic of France thousand of lives, chiefly 
| lost in the virulent fevers which attacked its expe- 
| ditionary force, and many millions of treasure. 
One of the demands of the French, in their 
ultimatum last year, was that the Madagascar 
| government should make no concessions of land 
and trading privileges to any foreigners except 
Frenchmen. One important concession of this 
| kind had been made to a former United States 
| consul, Mr. Waller. It was very much objected 
to by the French. Mr. Waller, soon after hostilities 
began, was thrown into prison, on the ground that 
he had given information of their military move- 
ments to their enemies. This assumed information 
was conveyed in a private letter which the French 
seized. 

Mr. Waller is still in a prison in France; and 
though the United States government has taken no 
step with regard to his case except to ask for an 
accurate and official account of the proceedings 
against him, his treatment has led to much discus- 
sion and aroused no little indignation in this 
country. 


* 
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THE FORTY-FIFTH STAR. 

Tuesday of the present week will be a memorable 
day to the people of Utah as the date of their first 
election of state officers. 

For nearly forty years Utah has been seeking 
admission into the Union as a state. As long 
ago as 1856 the Territorial Legislature framed a 
constitution for the ‘State of Deseret,’’ as the 
Mormons, who were then in full control of the 
territory, preferred that their commonwealth 
should be known. 

That effort to gain admission failed, as did 
others that followed, because Congress distrusted 
the purposes of the leaders, and believed that they 





to perpetuate ecclesiastical control, and to main- 
tain polygamy, which was a part of the Mormon 
system. Save for this distrust, the growth of the 
territory would have justified its admission long 
ago. 
The constitution submitted to the people on 
Tuesday contains a section prohibiting polygamy. 
It resembles the constitution of Wyoming in 
conferring the right of suffrage without distinction 
of sex. It has one unusual provision, forbidding 
the creation of any municipal or county debt in 
excess of the taxes for current expenses, unless 
the proposition shall first have been submitted to 
a vote of electors paying a property tax, and have 
been approved by a majority of them. 

On the Fourth of July next a new star, the 
forty-fifth, will be added to the flag to represent 
the new state of Utah. The place of the new star 
has been already determined. It wiil be at the 
right of the fourth row of stars, as shown below : 








| * 


| * 











| One can easily see where the three stars for 
Arizona, New Mexico and Oklahoma will be 
| placed. Unless territory now foreign should be 
| acquired it will be many years before the number 
| of states will exceed forty-eight. 

| 
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| TRAMPS AND PANICS. 

| If tramps became tramps and remained so 
because they could not find work to do, there 
would be a close correspondence between the 
number of tramps and prevailing industrial con- 
ditions. Their ranks would be greatly increased 
in time of panic, and diminished in time of pros- 
perity. 





Professor McCook, of Yale University, who has 
made a thorough study of the subject, finds that 
after each of the panics of 1873 and 1893 there 
| was a great rise in the number of tramps. Even 
after industrial conditions began to improve, the 
upward movement continued. 

The reason is obvious. When times become 
dull, a weeding-out process among workmen 
begins. The drinking men are the first to be 
dropped; then indifferent workmen; then incom- 
petent single men; and sober, capable, married 
men the last of all. When times improve, these 
classes are taken back in the reverse order. The 
men from whom tramps are recruited are usually 
the first to go, because they are intemperate, 
shiftless, and generally unmarried. 

But Professor McCook’s statistics show further 
that there is nothing like a complete reclaiming of 
the tramps, even when business is at its best. In 

1876, for example, there was a further increase in 
| the number of tramps, although a small one. It 
was not until 1877 that improved business condi- 








| tions effected a diminution in the number, and 
| then the fall was only ten per cent. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that a consid- 
erable percentage of the men who become tramps 


sought independent existence as a state in order | 


The first of these tendencies is strongly marked. | 


in the first place because they are thrown out of 
work remain tramps afterward because they do 
not choose to work. They have found that they 
can live and be fairly comfortable and happy 
without work, and they like it. As Professor 
McCook suggests, they remain nomads from the 
| saine instinct that leads a horse who has once run 
away to run away again when he gets a chance. 

Therefore the first remedy for the tramp evil 
is work. The withholding of private charity, and 
the exaction by the authorities of a full equivalent 
in work for food and shelter, will put a new face 
on the world to the able-bodied tramp. 

When he finds that to secure support in vaga- 
bondage he must work not less hard, but harder 
than under other conditions, the nomad life will 
lose its charm for him. 


~~ 
> 





REMINISCENCES OF PASTEUR. 


M. Valery Redot, the son-in-law of Louis Pasteur, 
states that when he was a boy at college in Besangon 
the janitor awoke him every morning at four o’clock 
with the words, “To work, Monsieur Pasteur! 
Shake off the demon of idleness!” 

Throughout his whole career the great discoverer 
was surrounded by an audience of enthusiastic 
friends and disciples who believed in him, expected 
great work from him, and applauded every step of 
his progress. 

When he was but three years old his father, the 
tanner in the ancient French village of Dél, used 
to say to him daily, “Ah, Louis, when I can see 
thee professor in the college of Arbois, I shall be 
the happiest man on earth!” 

When the boy was old enough to enter college, 
the old tanner sat up at night to study his son’s 
lessons that he might help him with them. 

His teachers at Arbois urged him still further. 
“It is not for a chair in our insignificant college 
that you should aim, little friend,” they said. 
“Think of the great Ecole Normale.” 

When he had risen to be one of the experi- 
menters at the Ecole Normale, the Academy of 
Sciences watched his course with constantly in- 
creasing interest. When his discovery of the 
bisymmetry of certain salts was made known, the 
old academician, Monsieur Biot, long the firs?” 
chemist in France, took the young man in his arms, 
trembling and pale with delight in a triumph which 
was not his own. 

During his long battle with the germs of disease 
in silkworms, Italy and France watched his exper- 
iments, on which depended their own prosperity, 
with enthusiastic faith; the emperor lent him a 
royal palace in which to work, while his wife and 
daughter during five years daily gave themselves 
to the loathsome manual labor necessary to his 
success. 

“The man,” says his biographer, “was predes- 
tined to a great career from his cradle. It was a 
necessity for him to live up to the expectations of 
his friends.” 

M6énsieur Pasteur would probably have discov- 
ered the microbe in hydrophobia if he had never 
had a friend or disciple, but the prophecies and 
applause of his success must have forced his talent 
to its fullest growth. 

Another famous Frenchman declares that he was 
stimulated to a noble life by his valet, who woke 
him each morning with the words, “Levez-vous, 
monsieur! Aujourdhui vous avez des grandes 
choses a& faire!’ (Waken, sir! You have great 
work to do to-day !) 





a 
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AN ECCENTRIC PAIR OF TWINS. 


The curious streak of obstinacy which crops out 
in many New England families, especially in small 
| places, where the range of ideas and occupations 
| is small, has been brought into prominence through 
| the tales of a gifted group of story-writers, notably 
by Miss Mary E. Wilkins. People living in other 
parts of the country often think her stories must 
be exaggerations, but dwellers in New England 
towns can parallel most of them from their own 
knowledge. 

In one Massachusetts village there dwelt not 
many years ago two maiden ladies, called, though 
they were over forty years of age, “the Hatfield 
girls.” Beside this youthful appellation, they re 
tained a youthful taste for gay colors. As they were 
twins, very tall, very lean, always wearing skirts 
conspicuously short to avoid dust, and hat-brims 
unusually wide to avoid injuring their eyes, they 
would have been rather remarkable figures even if 
they had not chosen to dress, school girl fashion, in 
clothes exactly alike to the slightest detail. 

They were always together, and it was one of the 
characteristic sights of the village to see the Hatfield 
girls plodding through the snow to the post-office in 
their green-and-red plaid gowns, black-braided 
coats, and big, brown, fuzzy felt hats with great 
pea-green bows. Their muffs, mittens, tippets, 
wristers, barege veils, even their rubber boots, 
were duplicates of each other. In fact the sisters 
were as absolutely alike as the twin paper-dolls 
which little girls cut from a piece of paper folded 
double. 

In summer it was the same. They floated by to 
church in duplicate blue muslins, or watered their 
flower-beds in the early morning in indistinguisha- 
bly hideous purple wrappers. 

Suddenly, the village was stirred by an exciting 
event; the Hatfield girls had quarrelled! They 
quarrelled because Mary Abby, who overheard a 
small boy making jokes at their expense, suggested 
to Ann Eliza that perhaps it would be as well if 
henceforth they dressed just a little differently. 
Ann Eliza received the suggestion as the cruelest 
of insults; but she said hotly that, after that, she 
wouldn’t for a kingdom wear a dress off the same 
piece as Mary Abby’s. 

Sure enough, the sisters ceased to dress alike. 
Furthermore, they did not dress harmoniously. 
They were together as much as ever—but if Mary 
Abby wore pink, Ann Eliza had on scarlet; if she 
wore green, Ann Eliza wore blue; if it were yellow, 
she decked herself in magenta; if it were brown 
or gray, she tried to get a shade of the same color 
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that would make her sister’s appear dingy and | 
faded. 

It was a war of colors waged furiously for a 
week, bitterly for a month, spitefully for a year; 
then perseveringly, resolutely, obstinately, for one | 
—two—three—four—five years; from five to ten; 
ten to twelve; twelve to thirteen. 

Neither sister would give in, for after a brief 
exhibition of colors Mary Abby had tried to fight 
her offended twin with her own weapons, and to 
array herself in hues too violent to be overwhelmed. 
They were as gay as parrakeets, the two poor bitter 
old twins, and the interested village had quite given 
up expectation of a change, when at length a 
change came. 

One morning the “Hatfield girls,” side by side, 
and dressed in new and glossy black, entered the 
post-office amid a crowd of staring villagers, and | 
called for their mail. They were in mourning 
evidently—but nobody could think who had died. 
At length the postmistress ventured to inquire. 

“Yes,” said Ann Eliza, soberly, smoothing down 
her new cape, “we are in mourning. It wa’n’t 
strictly necessary, I presume, but we thought it | 
best. It’s Cousin John’s wife out in Montana. | 
We’ve never seen her, but we hear she was a very 
worthy woman, and a credit to the family.” 

And whether or not the Hatfield girls mourned 
deeply for the unknown wife of Cousin John, it is 
certain that for the remaining years of their lives 
their clothes were black, and were cut alike, | 
and the village guessed that they had found a | 
way to end their warfare, without acknowledging | 
surrender, or proclaiming peace. 





|}and an attractive ornament in the home, 


The judge listened to the young man’s harangue 
with courteous patience for a long time, but at last 
he became weary. 

“My young friend,” he said, with an ironical 
smile, “before you are as old as I am you will have 


| learned that it is about as well to read Chesterfield | 


as Blackstone.” 
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MUTUAL CRITICISM. 


Probably no two artists ever criticised each other 
more severely than did Fuseli and Northcote; yet 
they remained fast friends in spite of the frequent 
interchange of frank and even scathing criticism, 
and each valued the other’s opinion highly, 
unpleasant though it might often be. At one time | 
Fuseli was looking at Northcote’s painting of the 
angel meeting Balaam and his ass. 

“How do you like it?” asked Northcote, after a 
long silence. 

“Northcote,” replied Fuseli, promptly, “you’re 
an angel at an ass, but an ass at an angel!” 

Again, when Northcote exhibited his “Judgment 
of Solomon,” Fuseli stood looking at it with a 
peculiar smile on his face. In reply to Northcote’s 
request for his opinion, Fuseli said: 

“The action suits the word. Solomon holds out | 
his fingers like a pair of open scissors at the child, | 
and says, ‘Cut it!’ I like it much.” 

When Fuseli exhibited a picture representing 
Hercules drawing his arrow at Pluto, Northcote 
took his turn at criticism. 

“It is clever, very clever,” he said, 
never hit him.” 

“He shall hit him,” exclaimed Fuseli, “and that 
right speedily!” He hurriedly began to work on 
the arrow, laboring to give it the true direction, 
and was heard to mutter over and over, ‘Hit him! 
But he shall hit him!” 

There is one thing to be said in favor of the 
merciless criticism which these two friends gave to 
each other’s work—it never failed to have the | 
desired effect of leading to an improvement in the | 
painting under discussion. | 


“but he’ll 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


“T have been in practical politics, and have taken | 
my share of hard knocks,’’ wrote Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt not long ago, “and more and more I have 
come to believe that decency is good politics, and 
that the most practical politics is honest politics.” 

The man who sees only the corrupt side of | 
political life may dispute this; but the observer | 


who looks at things in a broad way knows that, | 
despite the many dark blots on our political records, | 
the tendency is toward better methods and higher 
standards. | 

In a small way trickery and bribery may pay for 
the time being; permanent success in a large sense 
must depend on ability, power and integrity. 
President Lincoln never said a truer or shrewder 
thing than his oft-quoted, “You may fool all of the 
people some of the time, and some of the people all 
of the time; but you cannot fool all of the people | 
all of the time.” 

Short-sighted politicians of the corrupt type who 
have long been undisturbed in their public plunder- 
ing never understand this truth. When the public 
conscience at last awakens, and exposure and | 
punishment follow, the blow comes to the corrup- 
tionist like lightning from a clear sky. 

The case of “‘Boss Tweed” has not been the only | 
one in which there seemed to be but a step from | 
power to prison. 

The American people are too often indifferent 
and long-suffering, but at heart they are honest, 

| 


and they admire honest men and honest methods. 


* 
* 





WELL SAID. 


Two capital retorts which are well worth remem- 
bering are attributed to the venerable chief justice 
of the New York Court of Common Pleas, the 
Hon. Charles P. Daly. 

At one time a delicate question as to the construc- 
tion of a statute was discussed before him, and 
after elaborate arguments on each side, the chiet | 
justice decided the question in open court, giving | 
his reasons in a few well-timed remarks which | 
caused a lull in the court-réom. 

The silence was speedily broken by the success. | 
ful attorney who stood, and said, with an air ad 
patronizing approval: 

“May it please your Honor, I, for one, agree with | 
you entirely.” 

The chief justice, with a twinkle in his eye which 
betokened his enjoyment of the joke, but a perfectly 
grave face, quietly removed his glasses, and amid 
a breathless stillness said, “I have, counsellor, 
generally found in my experience that the success- 
ful party agrees with the court.” | 

Upon another occasion a young attorney was | 
trying to convince the chief justice that he did not | 
know the law. 








| The young lady spoke somewhat apologetically of 


| we seemed in night. 


| being drowned. Sud 


| company will do very well, if it is to be now and 


| was couched in such a way that it caused consider- 
| able amusement. 


a burying-ground of his own.” 
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FACING DEATH. 


In a recent number of the Contemporary Review, 
the late Mrs. Alexander Ireland gives an account 
| of an experience she had during a visit in October, 
| 1889, to the home of James Anthony Froude, the | 
| historian,in Scotland. Mrs. Ireland went on a boat- 
ing expedition with Mr. Froude and his daughter. 


the wild look of the sea and her father’s love of 
danger, and begged their visitor not to feel com- 
pelled to go. 


But I was in no mood to manufacture fears, and 
felt none. The wind and tide were both against us, 
and it was slow work for the three strong boatmen 
to pull against both, and there was a sense of 
labored strain in our progress. 

After two or three hours the order was given to 
go homeward, and a large sail was hoisted. Now, 
with wind and tide in our favor, and the wind 


| beginning to blow most violently, we literally flew 


along the water. The sensation was exhilarating 
and deeply exciting. | 

Suddenly there was a change in sea and sky. An | 
ominous blackness lay on the water around our | 
little boat. The sun still shone at a distance, but 
The cry of the wind was a 
wild shriek, the water rose tumultuously, and rain 
and hail fell abundantly. We shipped a ‘good deal 
of water. The little craft could not be righted. | 

“Are you afraid?” asked Mr. Froude in a loud 
but thoroughly unmoved voice, and with what 
seemed a sardonic smile. 

‘Not in the least,” was my reply. 

The storm grew more violent. Miss Froude, who 
was self- 2m ge but very pale, said, so as to be 
heard, think we are in danger, father. wie 2 
which the re ty giy en without a tinge of emotion, 
was, “Very kely.’ 

I realized that there was a near possibility of our 
denly Mr. Froude called, close 
to my ear, “Are you ready?” 

And yan mage | nerved me up to add distinctly, 
“Quite ready he place and the hour and the 


here.” 

“Well,” he said, “if , tis not now, ’tis yet to come 
—the readiness is all.” 

Almost as the words were spoken the boat righted, 
the storm abated, and we got we? shelter of some 
rocks. Then Mr. Froude said, col , * 

“Don’t trust to first impressions, rs. Ireland.” 

, —_ he gave me one of his unfavorable, searching 
OOKS 


TWO REASONS. | 


At a circuit court held some years ago in a| 
Western State an action of ejectment was tried “by 
the court without a jury.” The decision rendered 


The suit was. brought by a oo societ 
recover } ofac The defenc A 
was a physician in active practic e, who, as one of a 
committee appointed by the church, had bought 
the ground for the use of the society. 

Afterward he severed his connection with the 
society, and it was found that he had tuken the title 
in his own name, and intended to ay ew the 

remises for his private use. he defendant 

nsisted that he had bought the ground in his own 
right after his relations to the society had ceased. 

The court, after hearing the evidence and ar, 
ments, proceeded to state the grounds for fis 
decision, and ordered judgment for the plaintiff. 
Whereupon the defendant’s counsel arose, and 
asked the court to state more fully the reasons for 
the decision. 

“Certainly,” said his Honor, promptly. “But as 
you have heard what I have sa d, I have only two 
additional reasons to give: One is that the church 
seems to need a cemetery, and the other that the 
doctor has failed to show that his practice is sufli- 
ciently large to make it nec essary for him to keep 








HIS HAT. | 


It is a pleasant European custom to lift the hat 
| to gentlemen, as well as to ladies. Out of this | 
practice arose the remark of a well-known London | 
hatter, who met an acquaintance who owed him for 
the hat he wore. 

The hatter, who was accompanied by a friend, 
lifted his hat'to his debtor, but the latter made no 


sign of recognition. 
“He does not salute you?” said the hatter’s 
frien 


d. 
“No, *” said the hatter. 
| touch my hat to me!” 


“I think he might at least 


or Sore Throat. 
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do not see these fertile valleys of 
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For further information write to 
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require good Skates that fit the foot per- 
fectly and can be attached firmly to boots 
with no liability of becoming loosened. 
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Samuel Winslow 
Skate Mfg. Co., 
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the oldest and largest Skate-Makers in | 
America, have a new Patent, Quick - 
Adjusting arrangement on their 1895 
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adjusting Skate Clamps. 
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Look for our Special Advertisement, Nov. 28th. 
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THE REALLY “GOOD INJUN.” 


Old Indian Summer has just come to town 
Tom, tom and a tom-tom 

In rose-tinted blanket and leggings of brown 
(Tom, tom and a tom-tom 

He comes in his war-paint on Squaw 

And rides a wild mustang with straw-colored tail, 

That “bucks” at a shadow and takes every rail 
(Tom, tom and a tom-tom). 


By these you may know ’tis the friendly old chief— 
Tom, tom and a tom-tom) 

The whir of the partridge, the fall of the leaf, 
Tom, tom and a tom-tom) 

The chirp of the cricket when song-birds are rare, 

The smoke of the signal-fires tingeing the air, 

The smiles of Abundance and Peace everywhere 
(Tom, tom and a tom-tom). 





inter’s trail, 


This dusky old chieftain has come to the aid 
(Tom, tom anda nego 

Of pale-faced marauders who ’re “out on a raid” 
Tom, tom and a tom-tom) 

At eve of the orgies each tepee’s alight, 

The flames ’neath the caldrons leap high with delight, 

While shadow-like spectres stalk forth with the night 
(Tom, tom and a tom-tom). 


The “dark of the moon” and the drone of a drum 
Tom, tom and a tom-tom), 
The tomahawks brandish, the fell hour is come 
Tom, tom and—a—tom-tom). 
These ghoulish despoilers take scalp-lock and head, 
And gloat o’er the bodies made toothsome with bread, 
While pouligpdess rageth, deploring its dead 
(Tom, tom anda tom-tom). 


Suppose, with his trophy, at Thanksgiving time 
Tom, tom and a tom-tom 
Each red-handed raider were forced into line 
(Tom, tom and a tom-tom), 
And now, if you please, add the guests at the feast 
From North and from South, from the West and the 


fast, 
Their name would be legion, I fancy, at least! 
(Tom, tom and a tom-tom). 


Old Indian Summer is off to the plains 
(Tom, tom an m-tom), 

And only ner ae: of his presence remains 
(Tom, tom and a tom-tom). 

A flash through the dawn of a mane woety tossed, 

A glimpse of a moccasin beaded with frost, 

A sound in the distance like wail of the lost 
(Tom—tom—and—a tom-tom. 


LINNIE HAWLEY DRAKE. 
<-oe 
THE ELECTRIC SPIRIT. 
With wild wings fettered I ride the wires, 
My life finds isste in blinding fires 


Bright shapes are wrought by m flying breath, 
But my touch is flame, and my kiss is death. 


Since man hath bound me with coil and chain, 
Nor sea nor space can his word restrain ; 
I wind my circles of burning speed 
The round globe over, to serve his need. 
Of warring winds I am king and lord; 

e storms come wielding my radiant sword; 
1 laugh in light as the swift strokes fly, 
The sullen thunders make slow reply. 
With mystic passion I yearn from far 
To my secret home ’neath the Northern Star; 
And thence, on the vast black walls of night, 
I fling great rays from my gates of light. 
Time flees before me, and none may know 
My course as from star to star I go, 
For Iam Life. In the utmost dark 
God’s touch enkindled my fervid spark. 
Think ye to know me, O ye who raise 
My torch of flame on the world’s highways ? 
Ask Him whose throne is the central light 
Of countless suns in their wheeling flight. 
With fierce strength fettered, I ride the wires; 
Prometheus-spirits have tamed my fires. 
But God alone, in His chosen hour, 
Can free the force of my nameless power. 


MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 


os re 


THE WORDS OF TWO MEN. 


A business man in Philadelphia was asked for 
a letter of recommendation by one of the younger 
clerks in his employ, who wished to go to New 
York. The letter was given and the man shook 
hands cordially with the lad, wished him good 
luck, and then said kindly : 

“Stay at home at night, my boy, in that big 
city. Until you have friends, make friends of 
books. By the way, here is a guide to show you 
how to choose them,’’ and he handed him a 
Dictionary of Authors which lay on his desk. 

He was a man who filled his life with friendly 
acts, and this one, being one of many, was soon 
forgotten by him. 

Forty years afterward a valuable and important 
library, unique in certain subjects, was presented 
by its collector to the city of New York for the 
use of young men. On the day that he made the 
gift he wrote to the Philadelphian, now an old 
man : 

“T was the lad whom you once counselled to 
make friends of books. I knew almost nothing 
of them then; but your advice shamed and 
excited me. I studied the Dictionary of Authors, 
and began to study their writings. I have grown 
rich, but books have been my only luxury.” 

The kindly word to a friendless boy had been a 
seed yielding a great harvest, which countless 
.. friendless boys will reap. 

One evening last year Robert Louis Stevenson, 
sitting in his chamber at his house in Samoa, 
wrote a prayer which that night he offered for his 
wife, and the native servants who knelt with him. 
He besought the Lord to ‘“‘behold with favor the 
weak men and women gathered together in the 
peace of this roof.’ 

He prayed that ‘“‘when the day returned He 
would call them with morning faces and morning 
hearts, eager to labor, eager to be happy if 
happiness should be their portion.” 

The day returned, and God called the man who 
had so prayed, to come to Him. A voice of 
wonderful power was silenced forever on earth. 
But the little prayer, which taught the duty of 
gladness in the midst of suffering, went out 
through the whole world to touch and uplift 
despairing hearts. 

The word that we speak is a seed which may 
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perish on the wayside; or it may grow into a 
plant whose leaves shall be for the healing of the 
nations. 


or - 


NOVEL POSTAL SERVICE. 


Probably the only regular postal service of its 
kind is that which carries the mail from Los 
Angeles to the little town of Avalon, on Catalina 
Island, twenty miles out in the Pacific. This little 
town is a favorite summer resort of Southern 
Californians, and at that season several thousand 
people found themselves practically cut off from 
the world. To business men this was a serious 
matter, and yet as the fishing at Catalina is said to 


| be the finest in America, they could not resolve to 


abandon the lovely spot. 
The difficulty was solved by two bright young 


| men, who decided to try what could be done by 





means of carrier-pigeons. It was feared that the 
distance might discourage the birds, who are not 
accustomed to fly over such bodies of water. The 
birds, however, seemed to have no disinclination, 
and from the very first fulfilled their part of the 
contract perfectly. From Los Angeles to Avalon 
the air-line is about fifty miles. The birds have 
been known to traverse this in less than an hour; 
by rail and boat three or four hours are required 
for the trip. 

The promptness and accuracy with which the 
messages were delivered led to an elaboration of 
the original —_ Beside the carrying of regular 
despatches, there was established a kind of agency, 
and bills are now posted about the town informing 
people that “Private messages and business orders 
may be forwarded at any hour of the day, and in 
connection with the telephone, telegraph and cable 
lines to any part of the world.” 

In addition, the daily press of the city of Los 
Angeles is supplied with the latest tidings from 
the summer colony by means of the messenger 
birds; and the Times heads its column or two of 
island news, in large letters: “By Carrier-Pigeon 
Service ;” or sometimes explicitly: “By Homing- 
Pigeon Henrietta B. of the Catalina Carrier-Pigeon 
Service.” 

The clever devisers of this unique post have 
reaped the financial harvest which they deserved. 

In the recent expeditions to the summit of Mount 
Rainier, to determine the nature of the suspected 
voleanic phenomena lately observed in connection 
with that mountain, all news has been —— to 
the press of the state by carrier-pigeons which the 
exploring parties carried with them in the ascent. 
Through this means it was that the first tidings of 
the partial freezing of members of the expedition 
was received, and aid expeditions were sent out in 
return, 

Oe 


‘*SEEANCE AN’ AIRT.’’ 


A good story told by the Westminster Budget 
about the late Professor Huxley illustrates the 
well-known fact that science and art do not always 
gotogether. The professor was to deliver a lecture 
on “The Geographical Distribution of Fossil 
Remains of Animals” before the Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Numerous diagrams 
were required, and old Alexander, the porter of 
the institution, and quite a distinguished character 
among the members of the society, was assisting 
the professor to hang the diagrams. 


The screen on which the diagrams were hun 
was not very large, and Huxley, do as he would, 
could not prevent the blank corner of one diagram 
from overlapping another one which the professor 
. er as of great importance. 

hat was to be done? The professor asked 
Alexander to bring a pair of scissors. Lord Arm- 
strong (then Sir illiam), Doctor Watson, and 
several others were present. The scissors were 
brought, but as the joint was somewhat loose, the 
professor was not able to cut the paper and threw 
the scissors down in disgust, adding that they were 
useless. 

“Vera guid shears, professor,” said Alexander. 

“1 tell you they won’t cut,” said —~* 7 

“Try again,” said Alexander, “they will cut.” 

The professor tried again, and not succeeding, 
said somewhat angrily, ‘Bring me another pair of 
scissors.” 

Sir William Armstrong then stepped forward and 
ordered ‘Alexander to &, and buy a new pair. 
“Vera guid shears, Sir William,” persisted Alex- 
ander, and picking the scissors from the table, and 
ges | his thumb and forefinger into the handles, 
ne stepped forward and asked Huxley how he 
wanted the paper cut. 

“T tell you they won’t cut,” said the professor. 

many: new pair instantly,” said Sir William. 

“A tell’ee ther-r vera guid shears, only the pro- 
fessor canna cut wi’ them,” replied Alexander. 

“Well, then, cut it here,” said Huxley, somewhat 
tartly, at the same time indicating the place with 
his forefinger. 

Alexander took hold of the paper, and inserting 
the scissors, pressed the blades together and cut off 
the required portion as neatly as if he had used a 
straight-edge; then, turning to the professor with a 
— significant leer and twinkle of the eye, he 
said: 

“Seeance an’ airt dinna ay gang thegither, pro- 
fessor!” 

a - 


FIVE LIONS AT ONCE. 


It was a great day for Captain Melliss when he 
shot five lions in one afternoon, or rather in one 
half-hour. It was in Somaliland. He had been 
out for the forenoon, and both he and his pony 
were pretty well fatigued; but when some one 
brought word of several lions out on the plain, 
about eight miles away, there was no resisting the 
temptation. Off he went with two Somalis, and at 
last, when his pony had “no more canter in him,” 
they came in sight of some horsemen who had 
been keeping watch of the game until the English- 
man should arrive. 


Captain Melliss Pg to the ground, handed 
his pony to one of his men, crammed his pockets 
with cartridges, and ran toward a pair of lionesses 
which were walking calmly through the grass. 
Meanwhile he was in a fever of excitement, for the 
nearer Somalis were shouting, “Five lions! Five 
lions!” In the hunter’s own words, it was a 
“dream of bliss.” 

Not to make too long a story, he shot both the 
lionesses, and 
very unsteady from his exhausting ride, and in a 
minute more galloped after the fourth—a “yellow 
beauty.” She was making for a distant line of 
jungle, but he cut her off. 

“Suddenly,” he says, “she stopped, swung round, 
and looked at me. I pulled up too, and the next 
moment she was charging straight for me. I 
thought I was caught, for my pony was dead beat; 
but he, too, saw the danger, and with equal sudden- 
ness he turned tail, and we made a flying retreat.” 

The lioness did not long pursye, but lay down in 
the grass. The Englishman waited till one of the 
Somalis came up; then he dismounted and _ pro- 
ceeded to load, while the lioness “made it unpleas- 
ant” for him by a continuous angry growling, as if 
she were coming on at every moment. 

“At last I was loaded, and having walked for- 
ward a little way, sat down and fired at her chest. 
At the shot, a very shaky one, which only wounded 
her inside the forearm, she sprang up and charged. 


then another, though his arm was | 





“I jumped to my feet and aimed at her chest 
but, good heavens, how my arm shook! To and 
fro swayed the muzzles of the rifle, now on her. 
now very much off her, and for the life of me I 
could not steady myself. af second gun was 
nowhere, and my right barrel empty. It looked 
bad for me, I thought, and I must hang on to my 
only shot until she was almost on me. 

“How long that wait of a i or two > 
while the lioness charged over the forty paces of 
level ground between us, I very well remember. 
More than once my finger pressed more heavily 
on the trigger, but I held on, fortunately, as I 
believe. 

“On and on she comes, and still my aim wavers. 
Now she is within eight or ten paces, and in an- 
other instant I must fire, when, to my _ great 
surprise and relief, she stops short right before 
me, and glances to her left. 

“1 look at her in astonishment, see her right 
shoulder exposed, change my aim instantly, and 
_ Bn thinning smoke reveals her stretched on 
rer side.” 


a 
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THE CORN. 


of the corn, the sturdy corn, which brightens 





A son 
this land of ours! 

Its tender green, in the early spring, is fairer than 
blossoming flow ; 

Its amber silk, with 


oom. 

And dearer its dimpled, golden ears than the rose or 
lily’s bloom 

For they bear the promise of happy hours to the man 
who toils for bread, 

When he need not fear that his little ones must go to 
their sleep unfed, 


There are lovely flowers in this land of ours, wherever 
the foot may fall, 
The tongue and the ear alike would tire should I try to 
1e 


ers; 
its glossy sheen, is fit for a fairy’s 


m 
From the arbutus on Atlantic shores to the golden 


poppy’s gleams, 
As bright as the metal which lies at its roots by Cali- 
fornian streams ; 
But never a flower such gifts has gained from the sun 
and dews of morn 
Or stands more fair in the summer air than the blessed, 
golden corn! 
NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


EEE 


A POTATO-MASHER INSULT. 


The American Law Review publishes a letter of 
a Japanese student which is as well worth reading 
from its spirit as its remarkable English. “here 
are many Japanese boys in San Francisco who 
work their way through the schools and state 
university by taking positions as waiters and 
servants; they are remarkably high-minded and 
honorable, and attack the difficulties of our lan- 
guage with the same courage and daring which has 
distinguished them in their war with China. Occa- 
sionally some trouble with an employer arises, and 
they appeal, as in the following case, to the author- 
ities. The writer of this letter was a student, 
serving as waiter at the club-rooms of the San 
Francisco Bar Association. 


“The President of San Francisco Bar Association. 

“Mr. President: The spirit of pride and the 
esteem of honor which characterize our country- 
men oblige me to write a few words to you, regard- 
less of the penalty for the obtrusive intrusion upon 
your precious attention. 

“To-day I went to the club to get my wages, and 
met with the steward, Mr. John, at the entrance. 
He stepped back a few paces, and checking my 
way ordered me to leave there with many repeti- 
tions of abominable oaths which a man of some 
honor can’t restrain his passion from revolt at such 
a violent shower of curse. 

ee was beyond my control, and involun- 
tarily I returned my share of compliments; upon 
which he snatched the potato-masher, and was 
brutal enough to give me two severe blows on my 
person, and inflicting quite — injury. 

“Through all this affair I was never offensive; 
when I went there to demand the money to which 
I am entitled, he unjustly enjoined me to get out; 
that is an unreasonable movement and cannot fail 
to hurt a man’s feelings. 

“What! without being satisfied with that insult 
made my blood boil, and the veins burst with suc- 
cessive onslaught of ignominious swear. My return. 
ing was completely excusable, for to be indifferent 
to such an ignoble treatment denotes the one is a 
stranger to the sense of honor, and so he ought to 
have relished it with abashed submission. 

“And what again! the tongue, the countenance 
was not capable enough to wreak his savage fury, 
and then resorted to that final step of violence as 
though I was a mass of clay insensible to disgrace 
and to pain. 

“T could not reconcile myself to forgive him for 
such a cruel assault, and would have avenged the 
injury with the same weapon he wielded, to my full 
T aigrene op ean if otherwise a bystander meddled 
n and forced my highly strung nerves down to 
ordinary coolness. 

“However, I have no thought to let his brutality 


hide from the eye of the right and just, and so [ 


have taken some trouble to write these lines, and 
ask you to glance over it once. 
“Very eS 
“Your obedient servant —” 


* 
> 





AVENGING HORNETS. 


Not long ago an article appeared in The Com- 
panion describing the untimely end of a mule 
which was stung to death by bees. An occurrence 
of a similar nature fell under my notice during the 
past summer, writes one of our contributors. I 
was staying at a farm in the western part of Maine, 
where a fine yoke of oxen were kept to do heavy 
work. Their names were Star and Bright. Star 
was called breachy, and well merited the term, for 
I have often seen him go clean-footed over a wall 
or fence four or five feet high. He likewise had a 
habit of stretching his head among the limbs of 
apple-trees, and seizing all the fruit within reach. 


One afternoon in late summer Star jumped from 
his pasture into a neighboring orchard, and began 
devouring the apples which lay on the ground. I 
was sitting in the shade of a group of pines in a 
corner of the orchard. The ox seemed to be doing 
no special mischief, and after watching him a few 
minutes I returned to my book. 

I had at him entirely, when all at once I 
was aroused by loud bellowings a few rods away. 
I sprang to my feet and looked around, and saw the 
ox beside an apple-tree, jumping and thrashing 
wildly about. 

Wondering what could be the matter, I went 
nearer and discovered that the unfortunate brute 
had caught his head in the crotch of the tree, where 
at every jump one of his horns hit a large wasps’ 
nest which hung from a limb. The angry insects 
were swarming about him and punishing him 
cruelly. 

Two men heard the commotion, and came running 
across the orchard to assist the unfortunate ox, but 
no one cared to venture near the frantic, plunging 
beast, or wage war against the venomous hornets. 

At length the poor animal raised his head high 
enough to free it from the crotch, and bounded 
away, still pursued by a swarm of the avenging 
insects. He dashed under some low - growing 
branches and emerged, free from his persecutors. 

It was evident that he was terribly stung; his 





eyes were closed from the swelling about them. 

e had been exposed to the attacks of the insects 
for more than a quarter of an hour. It was hoped, 
however, that he was not seriously harmed by his 
unfortunate experience; but he was found lying 
stark and stiff on the following morning. 


* 
* 





** KINDER.” 


The constant repetition of some particular word 
or phrase is a characteristic of the speech of many 
a person who is quite unconscious of his peculiarity, 
and of the amusing effect it sometimes produces. 


“And so you’ve married, after all,”’ said a summer 
resident of Runlet to Mr. John Larkin, one of the 
oldest citizens of that flourishing town. “I thought 
you were a confirmed bachelor.” 

“Well, I kinder thought I was, too,” said Mr. 
Larkin, with a grim smile; “but i kinder made a 
mistake, ye see. Come suddin on me, too, matri- 
mony did—that is, kinder suddin.” 

“How did it happen?” inquired the summer 
resident, with gratifying interest. 

“Well, it was kinder cur’ous, an’ yet kinder 
nat’ral, too,” said Mr. Larkin. “Ye see I’d known 
Mirandy Cummins all my days—that is to say, 
kinder known her, livin’ in the same township. But 
las’ winter I kinder run acrost her at her cousin, 
James Holley’s, one evenin’. His wife was kinder 
sickly, an’ Mirandy’d brought her some jell to 
kinder tempt her appetite. 

“Well, when I got thrcugh my 
James, i kinder looked round, an 
on her bunnit an’ shaw]. 

“An’ I kinder waited round a minute, an’ then 
we kinder went out into the entry t’gether, an’ 
kinder kep’ on out o’ the house an’ along the road. 
I hadn’t ever had any notion 0’ cowrtin’,” said Mr. 
Larkin, with scornful emphasis, “but we jest 
kinder kep’ comp’ny fer a couple 0’ months, an’ 
then we kinder got married—that’s all there was to 


business with 
she was gettin’ 


“You look as if matrimony agreed with you,” 
said the summer resident, whose sober face belied 
his internal emotions. 

“Oh yes, I’m kinder glad we settled it up as we 
did,” said Mr. Larkin, as ne prepared to start for 
home by loosening his hold on the rail fence over 
which the colloquy had been carried on. “I’m 
kinder gettin’ on in years, an’ Muirandy’s fust 
bloom has been kinder brushed off, as ye might 
say—but, on the whole, I’m kinder glad!” 


os 


TO THE LETTER. 


The Washington Post says that an Lrish member 
of the Sixth Regiment of South Carolina infantry 
was stationed on the beach of Sullivan’s Island, 
with orders to walk between two specified points, 
and to let no one pass without giving the counter- 
sign. He was one of the soldiers who believe in 
obeying orders to the Jetter. 


Two hours after Hugh had thus been stationed, 
the corporal with the relief appeared in the moon 
light, and was astonished to see Hugh —— to 
and fro up to his waist in the water. The tide had 
come in. - 

“Who goes there?” demanded the sentry. 

“Relief,” answered the corporal. 

“Halt, relief! Advance, corporal, and give the 
countersign.” 

“But I am not coming in there to be drowned. 
Come out and let me relieve you.” 

“Niver a bit,” said Hugh. “The liftenant tould 
me not to lave me Po 

“Well, then,” said the corporal, starting to move 
away, “you may stay there all night.” 

“Halt!” thundered the sentry. “I’li put a hole 
in ye if ye pass without the countersign. Them’s 
me orders from the liftenant,” and he cocked and 
levelled his gun. 

“Confound you!” answered the corporal. “Every- 
body will hear it if I baw] it out to you.” 

“Yis, me darling, and the liftenant said it must 
be given in a whisper. In with ye; me finger’s on 
the trigger.” 

There was nothing for the corporal to do but to 
wade out to where the faithful sentinel stood. 

“Be jabers,” said that worthy, “it’s well ye’ve 
come! The bloody tide has a’most drowned me.” 


* 
* 





IMMATERIAL. 


Some years ago, says the New York World, the 
Agricultural Department at Washington received 
a scrawly letter from a Wisconsin farmer. It was 
one of many, of course, but was noticeable for its 
laconic indefiniteness. 


The euvtiape was addressed to the “Agrycultral 
Deptment, Washntn, D. C.,” and the communica- 
tion itself ran thus: 

“Sir, I want a agrucultral report on being in the 
farmin bisness I orter git it.” 

It happened that cee pny in charge of the 
department correspondence was a very conscien- 
tious and even elegant letter-writer, and partly by 
way of pleasantry he replied to this communication 
in his most elaborately courteous manner. The 
department would be most happy to comply with 
its esteemed correspondent’s request, he declared, 
but it needed to be informed somewhat more 
specifically which of its numerous reports was 
needed. ould Mr. —— be kind enough to men- 
tion the date, or at least the subject of the document 
in question? 

r. —— replied promptly and succinctly thus: 

“I don’t care a rap what the book is about or 

when it was rote. 1 want it fur a skrap book.” 


* 
Oe 





LONG NAMES. 


Welsh names continue to puzzle hearers and 
amuse readers. A late instance is chronicled by 
the Pittsburg Dispatch : 


“Is your father at home?” asked an Englishman 
of a Welsh boy, whom he met on the banks of the 
Menai Straits, North Wales. 

“No, sir; he’s gone to work at the Rhosllanerch- 
rugog.” 

“Is your mother in, then?” 

mane gone to the fair at Llanfairmathafairna- 
thaf.” 

“Dear me' But where is your sister?” 

“My sister has gone to school at Llianfairpwll- 
gwyngyligogerychwyrndrobwitysiliogogogoch.” 

rs ¥ racious!”” exciaimed the Englishman. “I’m 
afraid I shall have to go to school again myself.” 


* 
* 





WONDERFUL TELEPHONE. 


A reporter for the New York Tribune heard an 
Irish servant regaling two or three friends with an 
eloquent description of her new place in the 
suburbs: 


“Itsa eg palace, electric lights and every- 


thing. And they’ve got the most wonderful tele- 
——. It looks just like a common American one, 
sut you can speak foreign languages through it. 


When the master’s in the city and wants to talk to 
the mistress so that no one can’t understand, they 
talks French or something, and they can under- 
stand every word. And you can talk American 
through it, too, because I heard the mistress talking 
to the butcher and ordering roast beef for dinner. 

















Brilliant Announcement 


OF 


Contributors and Articles for the Volume of ‘The Companion 


For 


1896. 





Our Distinguished, Contributors. 


HERE are few famous writers in Great Britain or the 
United States who have not already contributed to THE 
Youtu’s CoMPANION, but some illustrious recruits have been 
found for the present Announcement, who, collaborating with 
the old favorites, will enable its editors to make the paper 
notably brilliant during the coming year. 

Statesmen, poets, famous scientists and travellers, eminent 
lawyers, and delightful story-writers will provide entertain- 
ment and instruction for our friends and subscribers in a 
richer measure than ever before. From among them we give 


the names that follow: 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
The Dean of Salisbury. 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe. 
Bishop Doane. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Camille Flammarion. 
Justin McCarthy. 
Admiral Stevens. 
Admiral Markham. 
Admiral Elliot. 
Charles Dickens. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Frank D. Millet. 


The Princess Louise. 

The Marquis of Lorne. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
The Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 
The Secretary of the Interior. 

The Secretary of Agriculture. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Sir W. H. Russell, of the ‘‘ London Times.”’ 
Frank R. Stockton. 

W. Clark Russell. 

General Nelson A. Miles. 

Thomas Nast. 





The Lord Chief Justice of England. 


THE COMPANION’S articles of information are procured from the 
most eminent authorities living. An instance of this is a valuable 
contribution written expressly for us by The Lord Chief Justice of 
England, upon The Bar as a Profession. 


JUDGE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


will supplement this by another article, showing how Lord Russell’s 
views apply to students of law in America. 





Three Cabinet Ministers. 


No other periodical has ever had the good fortune to group in one 
announcement three Cabinet Ministers of the United States. This has 
been done by THE ComPaANION as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


will write about our Indians, giving an inside view of their 
condition and prospects. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


will give his views of Arbor Day. Secretary Morton was the 
originator of this celebration and he shows with much enthusiasm 
some of the wonders that have resulted from its observance. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Secretary Herbert describes ‘‘What The President Does” in an 
article of unique interest and value. What is done at Cabinet 
meetings, and the part taken by the various ministers in delibera- 
tions on the most important affairs of the nation, are given with 
great clearness, so that the reader seems to be present —as 
nobody ever is, except the ministers themselves—at one of these 
councils. 





The Wonders of Science and Invention 


will be treated in the graphic style devoid of technical terms which 
makes the articles in this department as fascinating as fairy stories. 
Some of the most distinguished scientists will contribute. Their papers 
will be supplemented by a remarkable series of articles forecasting some 
extraordinary things which the boys and girls of to-day may live to see. 


HOW THE WORLD WAS WEIGHED, 


and How it was Measured. By the famous French Astronomer, 


Camille Flammarion. 
A STAR THAT HAS FAINTING FITS. 
A popular account of the ‘‘Demon Star,’’ Algol, by the Professor 
of Astronomy at Princeton College, Prof. Charles A. Young. 
VISITORS AT LICK OBSERVATORY. 


What they look for and what they find. By one of the staff of 
observers stationed there, Prof. E. C. Barnard. 





Stories by Famous War Correspondents. 


Seldom, if ever, has THE COMPANION been able to offer a more 
interesting variety of articles than will be given under the above head, 
and in the thrilling narratives told by English Admirals as described 
below. Added to these, special correspondents, travellers and explorers 
of world-wide renown have been secured, who have stirring events to 
narrate and strange lands to describe. 


A TRAGEDY AMONG THE CLOUDS. 
An adventure in the Russo-Turkish War, by Frank D. Millet, 
equally famous as an artist and a war correspondent. 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT WITH THE JAPS. 
How the correspondent got ‘to the front,’’ in the late war with 
China. By Frederic Villiers, the special correspondent of the 
‘London Standard.”’ 


THE LOOTING OF LUCKNOW. 

The veteran correspondent of the ‘‘ London Times,’’ Sir William 
Howard Russell, who was during the Sepoy Mutiny with the British 
Army, will give an intensely vivid description of the LooTING oF 


LUCKNOW. 


AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. 
An episode of the Siege of Paris in 1871 was the thrilling match 
of wit and skill between a French Journalist and a young German 
Nobleman, witnessed by Archibald Forbes, the great war corre- 
spondent. 





Naval Adventures, by English Admirals. 


Many of the Admirals of the United States, including such veterans 
as Admiral Worden, the hero of the battle between the ‘‘ Monitor ’’ and 
the ‘‘Merrimac,’’ are already enrolled on THE COMPANION’S list of 
contributors. They will be reinforced in the coming volume by several 
of the most distinguished Admirals of the British Navy. 


AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. 
The thrilling adventures of a young midshipman in repulsing 
them, a chapter out of his early life, by Admiral A. H. Markham, 
the famous Arctic explorer. 


WHAT I SAW OF THE CAPTURE OF RANGOON. 
Another chapter of naval adventure, by Admiral P. H. Colomb. 
The gallant British Admiral was a very young officer when, at the 
capture of Rangoon, his antique gunboat, a swift-sailing craft, raced 
by the new steam war-ships, to the uproarious delight of his crew. 


SEA PETS. 

The above will be supplemented by a charming article on ‘‘SEA 
Pers,’? by Admiral T. H. Stevens. The genial American admiral 
is a delightful story-teller, and he recounts a bunch of frolicsome 


anecdotes showing ‘‘ Jack’s’’ passion for pets at sea. 


A SHIPMATE OF LORD NELSON’S. 
A group of articles based on the diary of one of Nelson’s officers, 
who was present at the battles of St. Vincent, the Nile and 
Copenhagen. The editing of this officer’s diary has been done by 
his son, Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C.B., who himself holds 
the highest rank in Her Majesty’s Navy. 
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How to Make the Most of Life. 


The editors of THe CoMPANION always have in mind the instruction 
and improvement of its readers as well as their entertainment. Advice 
as to study; the choice of occupation; the utilization of resources 
that have been overlooked ; the example of men and women who have 
succeeded; all these are included in the editorial plan, as will be 
seen from the topics mentioned below : 


SELF-EDUCATION AS AN ASTRONOMER. 
By the Director of the Lick Observatory, Prof. Edward S. Holden. 


SELF-EDUCATION AT SEA. 
Sea-life from a new point of view, by W. Clark Russell, the famous 
writer of sea-stories. 


SELF-EDUCATION AS A LAWYER. 
A very valuable article, by the Dean of the University Law School, 
New York, Prof. Austin Abbott. 


SELF-CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 
By the Dean of Radcliffe College, Harvard Annex, herself an 
example of what girls can do. By Miss Agnes Irwin. 


YOUNG MEN IN BANKS. 
Their duties, salaries and prospects of promotion, by Eugene H. 
Pullen, Vice-President of the Bank of the Republic, New York City. 


A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR NOTHING. 
A paper showing how a poor boy may win his way through col- 
lege, by the President of Adelbert College and the Western 
Reserve University, Prof. Charles F. Thwing. 





New Ideas for Boys and Girls. 


Old fields are pretty well occupied. The next generation must strike 
out for itself and devise new things, and new ways of doing old things. | 
Here is a group of suggestive practical articles that may set young | 
people’s wits at work in a variety of directions: 





| 
How Young People Can Help Science. By Prof. E. S. Holden. | 
Money-Making for Country Children. By Lillie C. Flint. | 
Rearing Pets for Profit. By Dr. Felix L. Oswald. | 
Novelties in Playthings. By Rene Bache. 
How to Teach a Horse to Jump. By Col. Theo. A. Dodge. 





How I Served My Apprenticeship. 


‘The heights by great men reached and kept were not attained by 
sudden flight.’’ In an important group of articles, unique in subject, and 
significant because of the distinction of the contributors, our readers 
will learn how some famous people started on the road to eminence. 


As a Soldier. 

As a Business Man. 
As a Story-Writer. 
As a Man of Letters. 
As a Sailor. 

As a Naturalist. 


By General Nelson A. Miles. 
By Andrew Carnegie. 

By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 

By Admiral T. H. Stevens. 
By Dr. Samuel H. Scudder. 





Fascinating Travels. 


There are few corners of the earth, however remote, into which con- 
tributors for THe COMPANION have not penetrated. Yet even the lands 
commonly traversed by adventurous wanderers contain places and 
people and other objects of interest, still to be described. As witness 
the following, among other papers to be published : 


A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


An animated and delightful paper. By Elizabeth Bisland. 


A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. 


An intimate portrayal of the social life of a Japanese girl. 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D. D. 


By the 


THE WILD BIRD BOYS OF IRELAND. 


A subject which has never been previously treated, though it is 
full of interest. By George H. Bassett. 


THE PARASOL ANT. 


An article which takes us down to the tropical Island of Trinidad, 
off the mouth of the Orinoco, and introduces us to some of the 
most wonderful insects. By Elizabeth Bisland. 





ADVENTURES NEAR HOME. 


The mountaineer who has surpassed all other climbers shows in 
this well-told narrative that as thrilling adventures may be found | 
near home as in foreign lands. By Sir William Martin Conway. 





The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. 


If princes and princesses are not compelled to work for a living they 
may nevertheless make themselves useful. This year THE COMPANION 
has published an article by one of the daughters of Queen Victoria, 
Princess Christian, on ‘‘ Trained Nurses,’’ a subject on which she is an 
authority. In the coming volume another of the Queen’s daughters, 
in collaboration with her husband, will appear in our columns with 
an article on 


HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES. 
The article gives evidence of broad and careful study of the arts 
by means of which homes are beautified and family incomes are 
enlarged by the stay-at-homes in different parts of the world; and 
of.an earnest desire to help the less fortunate to make life pleasant 
and comfortable. 


Young Princes and other Children. 


Children, their pursuits and characteristics, will receive more than 
usual attention. The following are but a few instances of the inter- 
esting matter which will be published in reference to them: 


SOME PECULIAR CHILDREN. 
Max O’Rell, the witty Frenchman, describes in this article, in the 
most sprightly style, some of his juvenile friends and acquaintances. 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN AND HIS HEIR. 
The rise of the Japanese Empire gives special interest to the 
young man who will probably one day rule over it. By the 
Rev. William E. Griffis, D. D. 


HOW THE GERMAN EMPEROR BRINGS UP HIS SIX BOYS. 
Young Americans will be surprised to learn how strictly the 
German princes are governed, and how hard they have to work. 
By Poultney Bigelow. 


THE ROYAL PRINCES OF ITALY. 

King Humbert’s son, the Prince of Naples, and his nephews are 
manly young fellows whose acquaintance it is a pleasure to make. 
By Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 

THE FAULTS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

It is a common opinion that many American children are spoiled 
and are acquiring bad habits through overindulgence. This subject 
is considered in two articles. By Bishop Coxe and Bishop Doane. 





Some Notable Articles about Boys and Girls. 


THE Companion will publish some extremely interesting papers 
upon young people of the past and of the present day. Two, at least, 
of the following will appeal particularly to our girl readers: 


BOY SOLDIERS IN THE CIVIL WAR.. 
A touching reminiscence of the courage and fortitude of boy 
heroes. By Rene Bache. 


MY GIRLHOOD IN VIRGINIA. 
By the author of ‘‘The Anglomaniacs,” ‘“‘ An Errant Wooing,’’ and 
many of the most popular stories of the day, Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


YOUNG KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


The Hon. F. C. Penfield, our Consul-General to Egypt, enjoys the 
personal friendship of the young ruler, who is but twenty-one 
years of age, and has described for THE COMPANION his manner 
of life, his amusements, his studies and his relations with his 
subjects. 


THE 


WHEN GRANDMOTHER WAS A SCHOOLGIRL. 

. “Tn short, there is not a girl who comes from college nowadays 
who knows half the useful things that grandmother did when her 
education was finished,’’-—is the conclusion of this delightful 
article about an accomplished maid who lived when our century 
was young. By Elizabeth Bisland. 





People Who Earn “ Big Money.” 


Some of the most lucrative occupations will be described under this 
head by eminent writers, the accuracy of whose statements will be 
unquestioned. 


Barristers’ Fees in Great Britain. 
The Highest Fees Paid to Doctors. 
Lawyers’ Fees in the United States. 
The Earnings of Successful Authors. 


By Charles Dickens. 
By Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
By Col. T. W. Knox. 
By William H. Rideing. 





My First Attempt at Housekeeping. 


Girls and their mothers will be attracted by an interesting series of 
three articles in which some famous women— Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford; Marion Harland; and Mrs. Frank R. Stockton —tell of 
their early tribulations and triumphs as housekeepers. 
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Serial Stories. A Group of Humorous Stories. 


Tur CoMPANION’S serial stories, stimulating in tone and stirring in A story that has a good laugh in it is a rare piece of literary work- 
action, and beautifully illustrated, form one of the most attractive and|manship, and difficult for any editor to procure. By dint of earnest 
popular features of the paper. From a great number offered to us we/|effort and of special offers to authors THe Companion has procured 
select a few of the best to be given during the coming year. ja round half-dozen stories, every one of which is funny, while some are 

'very funny. 
THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
This is an absorbing serial which deals with a peculiar natural gift 
which every boy covets. The reckless use of the odd faculty 
among superstitious negroes in Virginia produces a chain of start- 
ling and even tragic results, which the story thrillingly portrays. 
By Miss M. G. McClelland. 


A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. 
Editors’ children sometimes play newspaper just as ministers’ 
children play church. But they would be aghast if they imagined 
they were risking any such publicity as this laughable story 
describes. By F. E. C. Robins. 


ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. 


The scene of this story is among the White Mountains, where some 
bright young people were spending the summer. A violin causes 
singular complications of sensitiveness, jealousy and estrangement, 
to which a precocious boy’s ill-bred smartness gives added inten- 
sity and bitterness. How these shadows nearly break up a sweet 
friendship form the basis of a story of keen interest, which girls 


MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. 
A masterpiece of delicate humor, which narrates the unexpected 
effect of a day of city shopping upon a certain quaint lady, and 
the tangle she got into when she returned empty-handed to the 
country store. By Mary E. Mitchell. 


A BOOTLESS QUEST. 


will enjoy. By Ellen Douglas Deland. 


| It is a wonder that ludicrous mishaps, like that here described, do 

m ¥ not oftener happen. The only thing for the Pullman passengers 

ae See: to do who couldn’t complete their toilet one morning was to be 
Young people who wish to know what pioneer life really meant merry at their queer situation. By Robert P. Utter. 
in American primeval forests will relish this report of two lads’ 
adventures ninety years ago. Left alone in the wilderness to 
tend cattle, alarmed by wild beasts and other forest dangers, the 
boys found the foes most to be dreaded by them were a crafty 
half-breed and a drunken Indian. The intense reality of this 
story will command attention from all classes of readers. By 
Charles Adams. 


WHO TOLLED THE BELL? ii 


Was the daily peal, while the bell-tongue apparently hung motion- 
| less, some elfish prank, or was it a supernatural “ warning?”’ 
The solution of the fearsome village mystery by three academy 
boys is very entertainingly described. By C. A. Stephens. 





AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR. Ae ; 
This is the clever tale of an amusing contest for authority between 


a boy of eighteen, left temporarily at the head of the household, 


A remarkable narrative. The young man whose experiences it 
narrates looked like an old man because of the hardships he had 


| 
: : and an old colored cook, who, because of her many years of 
encountered. Although but twenty-four years of age his hair was Z 


service, thought she owned the house. By Frank W. Sage. 


gray, his brow deeply furrowed, and his thick eyebrows were 
wholly white. It is the tale of an American who fell into the 
hands of the Russians. The pluck that was shown, and the vivid 
descriptions of the dangers and methods involved in his escape 
make the story one of the most powerful ever given by THE 
COMPANION. By C. A. Stephens. 


|* JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE. 


Dreaming under a haycock.of capturing wild game may seem to 
involve more pleasure than can be found in haying. But the too- 
confident youth in this deliciously droll story suddenly coveted 
the haymow’s hottest corner when trying conclusions with a 
malicious hedgehog. By R. M. Bailey. 








Stories for Boys and Girls. 


All the stories in THE COMPANION are intended for boys and girls, | Tales of Adventure. ! 


and for older people as well. The following are a few of the hundreds of | 
stories. that are to be printed in 1896, to which we would call special | 
attention : 


We mention below only six of the stories of this class. But THE 
COMPANION publishes one every week ; adventures in the tropics and 
near the poles; adventures with animals; adventures with Indians ; 


DOUR DAVIE’S DRIVE. adventures on the seas; adventures on heights and in the depths. 


Dour Davie was a big, brave, stubborn Scotchman, whose conduct oabink ee 
. , . : NERVE. 
in connection with a Canadian lumber camp showed both deter- ip 


mination and courage. By Edward W. Thomson. A powerful account of the way a grammar-school boy rose to be Ny 
equal to a tremendous emergency, and by his cool head, quick 


MISS CALISTA’S STEADY BOARDER. thinking and wise acting, saved hundreds of lives. By W. T. Jones. 


An engaging story of two eccentric people in which is told the THE FOURTH AT BLUE-HORSE CANON 
novel means Miss Calista Barton took to persuade stubborn Ezra : ; sees vee rer S 
Bent to move his barn. By Nella H. Chapman. 


An exciting and amusing story of two brave and enterprising boys 
who earned a thousand dollars’ reward, and more, too, by supplying 


HONOR BRIGHT. a menagerie with a family of bears. By Frank Welles Calkins. 


A wild and perilous trip by night, with other incidents, are here 
woven into a varied and stirring story, in which is a young hero 
whom all readers will admire. By Mary Floyd Williams. 


ROCKING A CRADLE AT CAPE HORN. 


Two Americans washed a rich harvest of gold from the sea sand of h 
Ploggett’s Bay, Cape Horn, until they were set upon by marauders, 
and only the writer escaped to tell the tale. By Charles W. 
Peabody. | 


COALS OF FIRE. 


There was a serious disturbance in a family, in which a stubborn, 
rebellious lad and several indignant sisters take an active part. | A WALRUS HUNT IN KANE BASIN 
How long it lasted and how it ended are admirably told. By r sisi ys ; : ; ae 
J. Fletcher. 





A true tale of mighty, tusked Amphibians; how they hunted the 

hunters, and charged in ferocious and formal array upon a boat of 

the Peary Expedition amid the ice of the Arctic Sea. By Albert 4 
White Vorse. 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


Miss Winifred Lynn, fresh from the sea-shore, a vision of loveli- 
ness in her white gown, wide hat, and roses in her belt, had some 
experiences, which are here given, that will interest girl readers. 
By M. A. L. Lane. 





BABOO’S GOOD TIGER. 


In this narrative the late American Consul at Singapore tells most 
vividly how a child of his household playfully followed a tiger 
into a jungle, and was rescued by the fierce Malayan Shadang. 
By Rounsevelle Wildman. 


HOW THE MILK WAS SAVED. 


A new writer, likely soon to be a prime favorite, tells of a serious 
adventure which had a very funny side in the boy-like, yet THE SHEEP-THIEVES OF 
effective, invention of two ‘‘down-east ’’ lads to escape from their 
wrecked dory. By Charles B. Howard. 


The curious adventure of an American gunner who forsook the 
Chilean service, went sheep-herding near the Straits of Magellan, 
and barely rescued his flock from the mutton-loving Fuegian 
squaws. By Charles W. Peabody. 


ROBERTA’S LAST ROW. 


The girl’s fair, determined face became rosy as she replied, ‘‘I’m 
not asking to do’ housework; I want the place you offered my 
brother.” ‘To plow?’? Mr. Haworth gasped. ‘‘Yes,” said 
Roberta. What follows this unusual and very emphatic answer, is 
well worth knowing. By Sarah Hughes Graves. | 








Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
GEORGEVILLE BICYCLE RACE. 


A dazzling prize had been offered for a popular contest, and there |writers on popular science and hygiene, and a strenuous advocate of 
was one boy who eagerly desired to take part in it, who had no 'total abstinence, will contribute three papers : 

wheel, neither had he money to hire one. Who helped him and 
who hindered, who played him fair and who false, and the 
astonishing success he won at last, are told in this unique and 
amusing story. By Frances Eaton Jones. 


The famous London physician, who is one of the most attractive 
f 


I. How to Prolong Life. 


II. The Right Hand of Health. III. Hints on Food and Exercise. 
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What the Speaker Does. 


Under this title and supplementary to Secretary Herbert’s article 
upon ‘‘ What the President Does,’’ will be given a lucid account of the 
arduous duties connected with the office of Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives by 


HON. THOMAS B. REED. 
The speakership often calls for more tact and knowledge of human 
nature than a schoolmaster has to exercise over a class of unruly 
boys. Indeed the article might well be called, ‘‘How Congress- 
men are kept in Order.” 


HOW A PRIME MINISTER IS MADE. 

The distinguished legislator and journalist, Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
whose anecdotal style makes him a favorite with all classes 
of readers, will show our subscribers ‘‘How a Prime Minister is 
Made,”’ and also contribute articles on features of Parliamentary 
life, showing how a member obtains his seat, how he is introduced 
to the House of Commons, and the relations between ‘‘ Cabinet 
and Administration.”’ 


Wonders Still to Come. 


The Twentieth Century is now within hailing distance. The mag- 
nificent work of the Nineteenth Century is nearly done. What has the 
future in store for our children and grandchildren ? Some far-seeing men 
have been asked to tell us what the coming generations will probably 
know, what they will accomplish, how they will live; and the following 
articles are their answers: 


THE FUTURE OF CHEMISTRY. 
A popular account of some of the problems with which the 
modern chemist is grappling. By Dr. F. W. Clarke. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE OF THE FUTURE. 


How fast it will travel; what power it, will have. 
of the ‘‘ Railroad Gazette,’’ Col. H. G. Prout. 


By the editor 


WHAT THE GEOLOGIST HAS STILL TO LEARN. 


An account of the attempts that are being made to interpret 
‘hitherto unpublished ’’ chapters of the earth’s history. By Prof. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler. 


WHEN SHALL WE FLY? 


By the inventor of one of the latest flying machines, Hiram 
Maxim, who believes that the day is not far distant when the 
air will be navigated. 


CITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


A prediction of the invention and introduction of such conven- 
iences as will make the New York and Chicago of to-day seem 
as antiquated as old Rome or Athens. By Dr. Felix Oswald. 


THE OCEAN GREYHOUND OF THE FUTURE. 


An account of a possible steamer that may cross the Atlantic in 
four days or less. By the Professor of Naval Architecture in the 
University of Glasgow and the designer of the famous ‘ Paris” 
and ‘‘New York,’’ Prof. J. H. Biles. ; 





Birds and Animals at Home. 


TWO BIRDS’ NESTS. 
Happy are they who may share the pleasures of Mr. Burroughs’s 
country rambles. That grace is accorded to our readers in this 
most charming story of the fresh discoveries he made one summer 
day. By John Burroughs. 


THE COMRADE OF A DAY. 


A caterpillar may be an odd comrade, but to the nature-lover who has 
the open eye to see novel things in common objects, he is rich in 
interest, as this delightful record by an acute observer fully proves. 
By L. Alvord Dingee. 


A STRANGE NEST-BUILDER. 


This is the faithful and funny biography of Dick and Minnie — 
two lively fishes who lived in a glass house. Dick was a ‘‘ good 
provider”’’ and a brilliant architect, but he was unmannerly; and 
Minnie had very decided feminine traits. By Angus Gaines. 


BITS OF BIRD LIFE. 


The author of this year’s memorable serial, ‘‘ Lost River,’’ is also 
one of the best naturalist writers in America. He gives one or 
two fascinating articles on both rare and common American 
birds, especially stimulating and helpful for young naturalists. 
By William J. Long. 





Miscellaneous Articles. 


The following articles—a few among many that have been written 
for THE CoMPANION and that will be printed in 1896—cannot well be 
classified. But the fact that no two of them can easily be covered by a 
single general title, serves to illustrate the great variety of good 
matter offered to our readers. 


HOW A FERRY-BOAT BECAME A MAN-OF-WAR. 


A very interesting narrative of the war. By William H. Shelton. 


PRESENTATIONS AT COURT. 


How drawing-rooms and levees are managed. 
Court, Lady Jeune. 


By a lady of the 


HOW ROYAL HUNTS ARE MANAGED. 


A spirited account by a friend of the Emperor of Germany, 
Poultney Bigelow. 


THE HUMORS OF PARLIAMENT. 


By the celebrated humorist of ‘‘ Punch,’’ who is known as ‘Toby, 
M. P.,’? Henry W. Lucy. 


THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY IN THE WORLD. 


College life among young Egyptians. By the Consul-General at 


Cairo, F. C. Penfield. 


HOW CARICATURES ARE MADE. 


The secrets of the art, with many humorous illustrations. 
celebrated caricaturist, Thomas Nast. 


By the 


THE HUMORS OF CONGRESS. 


By the editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,’’ who was for many years a 
Washington correspondent, Henry Loomis Nelson. 


LIFE AT OXFORD. 


An amusing definition of some of the terms used at the university, 
such as ‘“‘ bulldog’’ and ‘‘scout.’’ By Oliver S. Jones. 


THE BOY BISHOPS OF SALISBURY. 
An ancient and picturesque custom described by the highest 
dignitary of that cathedral, the Dean of Salisbury. 

HOW THE MONARCHS OF EUROPE ARE GUARDED. 


A gossipy paper, to be supplemented by others on ‘‘ Titled Menials ”’ 
and ‘‘ Nobility in Trade.’’ By Margaret Cunliffe-Owen. 


ANIMAL MORALITIES. 


An account of some animals which reveal a moral purpose in 
their doings ; in other words, animals that try to be good. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. 


COONTE. 


Coonie was a pig — lean, wiry, swift of foot and abnormally cunning. 
Her owner said ‘she could trot a mile in three minutes, and 
insisted that she had supernatural powers. The diverting history 
of her exploits reaches its climax in her capture of a horse-thief. 
By S. G. Fowler. 


MOWEEN THE BEAR. 


Few know how versatile the bear is. Clumsy but swift; near- 
sighted but alert; boxer and wrestler; a hunter of mice, deer or 
blueberries; with sense of fun, shown in playing pranks, in fact 
a ‘‘jolly good fellow ’’—he is worthily set out in this captivating 
sketch. By William J. Long. 


A Beautiful and Useful Present 
Given to Companion Subscribers 


Who Renew their Subscriptions— also to all New Subscribers. 


A beautifully colored Calendar of four pages (in size 74 x10 
inches), which will ornament any home, will be given to subscribers 
‘who renew their subscriptions to The Companion and also to all 
It is made up of four charming pictures, each 
pleasing in design and in richness of color, under each of which 
are monthly calendars for the year 1896. A useful and charming 
gift, always in place, and convenient in any household. 

The price of this Calendar at retail is fifty cents. It is published 
and used exclusively by The Companion, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Our subscribers will be pleased with this desirable gift. 

It will be sent on the receipt of $1.75, 
The yearly subscription price of The Companion. 


new subscribers. 


The Children’s Page and the editorials on current events will be continued as usual. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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NOVEMBER. 


When November wind whines 

And sighs and repines, 

Then our gay fireside shines 
With a soft rosy glory; 

Then sister and brother 

Sit close to each other, 

And dear old grandmother 
Will tell us a story. 


ee 


ELEVENTH LETTER FROM JACK. 





| 
| 
| 


P. S. The money 1 had saved up will be ’most 
enough to build a nice room for Grandma 
Blossom, I do believe. I just thought of it this 
minute. Wedont have to build so warm here. 
Wouldn’t that be jolly! 


—_———_<+e-—___—_ 


LADY BUTTON EYES’ VISIT. 

Mamma was rocking Gertrude and singing 
softly about a little bird that lived in a tree, when 
Ned burst into the room. 

“O mamma,” he cried, ‘‘please help me get my 
language lesson.” 

“Not now, Ned,”’ answered mamma, ‘‘*you must 


| wait until Lady Button Eyes comes.” 


“Oh,” laughed Ned, ‘‘she’ll come with the Sand 
Man, I suppose; and I rather think he is on the 
way.” 

“Lady comin’ to see mamma?’ asked wide- 
awake Gertrude. 

“I hope so,”’ said mamma, “and if you will 
keep very quiet she may call on you first.” 

Then mamma began again to sing about the 


( Who Writes Once a Month to his Friend in Maine.) | tittle bird; but baby Gertrude had lost all interest 


SoutH Store, Calif., Nov. Ist. 

Dear CHARLIE.—I received the letter to-day 
that you sent by the Absent-Minded Man, and of 
course you know already that Grandma Blossom 
arrived by the same mail. Did you ever hear of 
such aman? He drove up from the station with 
grandma and helped her out at the door, and 
handed me your letter, and then got back into the 
carriage and was out of sight before we knew 
what he was doing. 

Grandma is lying down now. She’s been 
telling us how he managed to get her to come 
with him. He went there and told her about 
being our nearest neighbor, and described our 
place and talked about the climate, till she felt 
real interested and friendly. And then he told 
how much we had counted on her 
coming to live with us, and that 
we thought he was only going 
to Chicago or we'd have sent 
special word by him. But he 
said he found he couldn't ar- 
range his business without com- 
ing clear to Maine, and he hated 
so to travel alone he’d been 
hoping she could manage so as 
to go back with him. 

Now grandma had saved up 
just twenty dollars, a little at a 
time, hoping she’d get enough 
after a while to buy a tourist 
ticket. But she didn’t like to 
tell him that. She only said she 
didn’t see how she could get 
ready on short notice—there was 
so much to see to. But she 
asked him to stay to dinner, for 
she was so glad to talk with 
some one from South Slope. 

Well, after dinner he told her 
that a man he knew had bought 
a ticket to California, and now 
he couldn’t use it. He had it 
right there, he said, and he knew 
the man would be glad to sell it 
for fifteen or twenty dollars. 
And grandma was so surprised 
and pleased she never thought of 
asking who the man was, or why 
he didn’t want it. She just went 
and got down her little blue 
sugar-bowl, and handed him the 
twenty dollars. But he said fif- 
teen was enough, and gave her 
back the other five. 

And then he asked how soon 
she would like to go, and she 
said in a week. But he said it 
would take him two weeks to 
arrange his business, and if she 
didn’t mind waiting he would be 
very glad of her company home. 

Now I guess grandma told 
you most of this when you were 
helping her get ready to come; 
but I want to know what you 
think about that ticket business. 
I’m pretty well acquainted with 
the Absent-Minded Man, and 
seems to me that was just one 
of his queer schemes, like buying 
me that bicycle and lots of other things I've told 
you. He knew Grandma Blossom wouldn't take 
a present from a stranger, so he had to make 
believe sell it to her. I believe the “‘man he 
knew” was his own self, and he just bought an 
extra ticket on purpose. Of course ‘he couldn’t 
use it,’’ just as he said, for even a man of his 
figger don’t need but one ticket. 

Grandma says he took care of her as if she had 
been his own mother, and insisted all the while 
that it was a great favor to him to have her 
company on the journey, and that it was very 
kind of her to wait and come when he did. 

I’m real glad you got the mocking-bird. And 


| 





that’s another thing that makes me think the) 


Absent-Minded Man went on purpose for grandma. 
You know what he said about giving you the bird 
if he met you in Chicago. 

Well, it does seem so good to have grandma 
with us. And I'd like to know what’s become of 
the Absent-Minded Man. Maybe something will 
turn up about this matter when he gets back. 

Please write again soon and tell me what you 
think. Your friend, JACK. 





in him and wanted to see Lady Button Eyes. 
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ROSEMARY ’S PIE. 


Rosemary stood by the kitchen table watching 
Aunt Patsy, the cook, while she mixed the 
pumpkin pies. “I want to mix one my own 
self, aunty,’’ coaxed Rosemary. 

“Cert’n’y, honey,” said Aunt Patsy, beaming 
with good nature. ‘See heah! Yo’ take dis 
sieve an’ make dat punkin walk right froo dem 
lill holes, whedder he want to or not! Yo’ don't 
want punkin all lumps, does yo’? My! how'd 
yo’ feel, bitin’ into a lump o’ punkin? Ho, ho! 

**Now heah’s de milk an’ sugah an’ cawn-sta’ch ; 
den yo’ takes dem aigs an’ beats em an’ beats ‘em 
like yo’ was powe’ful mad! Whoop! Jest dat 
way! 

“Den de gingeh an’ cinnyman, honey; an’ de 
nutmeg. Yo’ take nutmeg, scratch his back on 
de gratah, an’ he come all to pieces an’ tumble 
into de pie. Dat’s it, honey; yo’s larnin’.”’ 

*“O aunty, it makes my fingers feel so funny,” 
said Rosemary, grating the nutmeg vigorously. 


“Cert’n’y, cert’n’y, it do,” said Aunt Patsy, | 
"Cause yo’ can’t git nuffin in dis | 


solemnly. 











| gits a bite o’ yo’ medicine, ho, ho!”’’ 


So mamma called softly, over and over, ‘‘Come, 
Lady Button Eyes! Come, Lady Button Eyes!” 

Gertrude kept very quiet and listened for the 
door-bell to announce the arrival of the strange 
lady. She delayed her coming; mamma's call 
grew fainter and fainter, there were three long 
winks, then the brown eyes shut tight and Lady | 


Button Eyes had come. Heten S. CROWELL. 
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A LITTLE SCHOLAR’S IDEA OF 
ST. SOPHIA. 


Ruth is learning many things, 

And often home from school she brings 

Rare bits of learning and research. 

To-day, with shining eyes, she said, 

“O mamma! have you ever read 

*Bout Turkey and its ’normous church? 

Its name is Saints Afire—I know 

Because my teacher told me so.” | 
ANNA M. PRATT. | 
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Bany had bumped his head. ‘Does it feel 
better ?”’ asked mamma. ‘‘Yes,’’ said baby, ‘‘it | 
feels some better, but not all the better there is.’’ 
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yeah worl’ widout takin’ 
trouble. Don’t yo’ keer, 
honey; yo’ won't ’mem- 
ber nuffin "bout yo’ fin- 
gers when yo’s eatin’ dat 
nice sweet pie, jes’ as 

yaller as gold!"’ 
“But I’m not going to eat it myself,” 
said Rosemary. ‘I am going to carry it 

to poor Uncle Moses.” 

‘‘Well, if you aint de bes’es’ lill lady dis side o” 
nowhar!”’ said Aunt Patsy. ‘‘Uncle Moses, he’s 
powe’ful sick, an’ he’s got a wife an’ fo'teen 
chillun to contend wid. He’s bound to feel 
mighty glad when he sees dat yaller pie come 
a-walkin’ into his shanty.’’ 

At last the pie was ready for the oven, from 
which it came out as rich and golden as could be 
wished. It was laid in a big basket, and Rose- 
mary’s mamma put in a pair of chickens, too, 
and some flannel for Uncle Moses’ rheumatism. 

Rosemary wanted to carry the basket herself, 
so Aunt Patsy bundled her up and started her off. 

“Uncle Moses aint gwine to want no doctah but 
yo’, honey,”’ she said, with a chuckle, ‘‘when he 
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A NICE DISTINCTION. 
“Did you lose my thimble for me?” 
Birdie slowly shook her head. 
“But I’m ’fraid I’ve lost it from you,” 
With a sorry face she said. 
SS 


LittLe HeLen, who had never been in the 
country before, was taken to see nine little pigs, 
with their mother, in Farmer W.’s pig-pen. 
‘“‘How many are going to be drowned, mamma ?”’ 
she inquired. 


Jack explained a misstatement the other day 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN 


MEN. 


1. When you survey, to count the distance, 
You'll find my first of great assistance; 
My second you will find I write 
In this last line, in honor bright. 


i.) 


. My first is to gather and pucker and draw, 
In the dressmaker’s art it’s a principal law; 
My second’s the victim, himself free from guile, 
Of loveliest woman’s each art and wile. 


3. My thought complete please look for here, 
You'll find it soon without a fear; 
A grassy field where kine may low 
And buttercups and daisies grow. 


4. Again my thought is but one word, 
A thing more mighty than a sword, 


5. Each Monday morn, if nothing 
lacks, 

» good housewife my first 

attacks; 

My second’s not quite an entire 
word, 

With one letter more ‘*twere 
part of a bird; 

Pounds upon pounds my third 
will weigh; 

Now guess my all, without de 

lay. 

first is a 

briny main; 

second’s a mead, grown 

with grass or grain. 

7. My thought this time 

— and stings, 

And grows on weeds and this- 

tles and things. 
2. 
ADDITIONAL USEFUL GATES. 


6. My 
My 


fish from the 


both 


1, A gate which refreshes thirsty 
vegetation. 

2. A gate which gathers together 
in one place. 

3. A gate which multiplies itself. 

4. A gate of many eolers. 

5. A gate which incites to action. 

6. A gate which cleanses and 
purifies. 

7. A gate which denies and re 
jects. 

8. A gate which adopts. 

9. A gate bearing arms and 
sails. 

10. A gate which speaks in the 
Latin tongue. 

ll. A gate which assembles. 

12. A gate which takes another’s 
place. 

13. A gate prone to chide. 

14. A gate which disparages. 

15. A gate which binds. 

16. A gate acting as an envoy of 
the pope. 

3. 


1) 


a DROP-LETTER QUOTATION, 


“T-i-y, -o-r-y l-v-n- a-d -i-i-g 
-n -h- p-o-e-t -i-e m-k-s -e-v-n-y 
l-y-n-.” 
R-s- -e-r- C-o-, 


4. 
PI. 


Longfellow’s and Lowell’s de 
scriptions of Indian Summer, 


“Neth dollofew hatt flatibueu 
asones, 

Dallec yb het osipu Naaadic stap. 
nase eth rummes fo Lal 
Nastis; 

Lifdle aws eth rai thiw a maredy 
dan clamiga glith; nad het 
spaclaned 

Yal sa fi wen traceed ni lal het 
sherfenss fo cloodhihd.” 


“Wath yvasoniri nistt het eary sput no, 
Newh glaflin eslave tralef grothuh sloomniest rai 
Ro yumbnl gline dan rishev ot eb noge.” 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


I dwell in a small round hole, 
And I climb my tower so tall 

When the summer sun shines in the sky, 
I have no fear of a fall. 

The winter winds blow and down I go 
To roll myself into a ball. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 
Iam a Word of Nine Letters. 


My 9, 2, 4, 8 is a philosopher. 

My 6, 3, 7, 8, 1, 5, 9 is a call to prayer. 

My 1, 6, 3, 8 is a country road. 

My 1, 5, 3, 6 is a name given to a heavenly body. 
My 7, 2, 1, § usually accompanies a storm at sea. 
My 2, 3, 7, 8, 1, 9 are “ministers of grace.” 

My whole represents the nations of the world. 


“ 





Conundrums. 


When is a house like a bird? 
and flies about. 

How can you enlarge a house with Roman num 
erals? By adding L’s. 

What kind of summer cottages are needed in a 
new country? Nice (s)c(h)oolhouses. 


When it has wings 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Q, queue, cue. 

2. 1. Matthew Prior. 2. Nathaniel Lee. 3. Henry 
Brooke. 4. William Congreve. 5. Lawrence Sterne. 
6. Thomas Campbell. 7. John Dryden. 8. Walter 
Scott. 9. Benjamin Franklin. 10. David Garrick. 
ll. E. Bulwer-Lytton. 12. George Wither. 13. 
John Heywood. M. Henry chy mem 15. Alfred 
Tennyson. 16. Thomas Haynes Bayly. 17. Colle 
Cibber. 18. Isaac Watts. 19. Robert Herrick. 
Alexander Pope. 21. Cowper. 22. Thomas Morton, 
23. Sydney Smith. 24. Cervantes. 

8. Palace, terrace, menace, solace. 

4. Camphor, catnip, squills, calomel, calisaya 
bark, soda, salts, castoria, pine oil, tar, ether, iron, 
magnesia, anise, tonic, paregoric, ammonia. 

5. Change. 

6. 1. Margaret Sangster. 2. William Cullen 
Bryant. 3. Lucy Larcom, 4. James Russell Lowell. 
5. Alice Carey. 6. Oliver Goldsmith. 7. Jean 
Ingelow. 8. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 9. Elizabeth 





by saying: ‘‘I misunderspoke.” 


Barrett Browning. 10. Charles Kingsley. 


- Per ome * 
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in Korea.—It was an insur- 


TROUBLE 
rection in the little kingdom of Korea which was 
the pretext, if not the cause, of the recent war 


More 


between Chinaand Japan. There has been a new 
revolutionary uprising at Seoul, the Korean 
capital, in the course of which the queen was 
killed by the rebels, headed by the king’s father. 
The king himself is but a feeble royal personage, 
and the death of the queen removes the real head 
of the king’s party. English and American war- 
vessels have been sent to Korean ports to protect 
the interests of foreigners. 

Tue Cop Fisnery.—Few industries involve 
so great loss of life, in proportion to the number 
of men engaged, as the cod fishery. Every year 
the little city of Gloucester, Massachusetts, the 
headquarters of the industry, makes up its list of 
lost and holds a memorial service for them. 
This year the number of Gloucester men who 
were lost on fishing vessels was ninety-two. 

CHINESE MuRDERERS PuUNISHED.—The pres- 
ence of British war-vessels and the firm demands 
of the British admiral have accelerated the move- 
ments of the Chinese authorities who have been 
engaged in a leisurely investigation of the murder 
of missionaries at Kucheng, Eighteen of the 
accused persons were promptly sentenced to death 
as the result of this intervention, and promises 
were given that the trial of the others should go 
forward speedily. There is reason to fear, how- 
ever, that the actual instigators of the crime have 
not yet been reached. 

ConnecTING Distant Seas.—Germany is 
proud of her canal connecting the North Sea and the 
Baltic, which was dedicated with so much pomp 
last summer. But that is a small affair compared 
with the great canal by which Russia has deter- 
mined to connect the Baltic with the Black Sea, 
starting at Riga and ending at Kherson. This 
will be almost one thousand miles long, and will 
enable the tsar to move his war-ships from one 
sea to the other at pleasure. It will require five 
years, and will cost one hundred and forty million 
dollars to construct it. The course of the rivers 
Dwina, Beresina and Dnieper will be followed as 
far as possible. 

Race Antmosit1es.—The scene of race animos- 
ities in the East has been shifted from Armenia 
to Constantinople. Riots followed an attempt by 
Armenians to present a petition to the govern- 
ment. The Turkish authorities declare that the 
Armenians attacked inoffensive Mohammedans, 
but there is no question that most of the victims 
of the affair were Armenians. The Armenian 
residents huddled into their churches for days to 
escape massacre, and dispersed finally only after 
foreign ambassadors had assured them of protec- 
tion. The representatives of six powers sent to 
the government a joint note, demanding measures 
for the public safety and immunity of the Arme- 
nians from further arrests and violence. Other 
riots and massacres of Armenians occurred at 
Rodosto, Silivri, Ismid and Trebizond. A large 
British fleet was assembled at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, and the American cruiser Marblehead 
was sent to the Gulf of Iskanderoon, on the 
Syrian coast, to protect missionaries. 

THe War IN MapaGascar.—The French 
military operations in Madagascar have ended. 
The war and its result are referred to at length in 
an article on page 570 of this issue of The 
Companion. 

PASTEUR AND THE SILKworM.—When the 
late Professor Pasteur, thirty years ago, told the 
silk-growers of France that the cause of the silk- 
worm plague, which was costing them twenty 
million dollars a year, was a parasite, and that if 
the parasites could be killed the plague would be 
ended, they laughed at him. Going to a silk 
establishment and examining a dozen different 
lots of moths, he wrote out a prophecy of the 
results of hatching their eggs. This was sealed 
and left with the mayor. When the eggs had 
been hatched, some producing healthy worms and | 
some diseased, Pasteur’s prophecy was opened 
and his predictions were found accurate in every 
particular. Pasteur’s plan was tried and the 
plague was ended. 











DiseASE Micropes.—Pasteur was the pioneer | 
in those studies of fermentation which led to the 
discovery of the bacteria of diseases. It was he | 
who found that the virulence of bacteria could be 
so diminished by cultivation as to be no longer 
fatal, on inoculation into susceptible animals. 
Then followed the discovery that animals thus | 
inoculated were protected against the disease, 
even when afterward inoculated with virulent | 
bacteria. The next step was the discovery that | 


the blood-serum of animals thus inoculated, when | i 


transferred to other animals, would protect them 
against the same disease. From these discoveries, 
in which Pasteur led, but to which other biologists 
contributed, has come a great revolution in the 
defence of man against disease microbes. | 








The amneine of Burnett's Flavoring L£xtracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 
oo — 





Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 2851.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York. [Adv. 








GTAMPS. 100all different 10 cents. Agents wanted 
to sell Stamps from my unequalled sheets at 33}¢ 


er 
et.com. Wm. LE. Baitzell, 420 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Mid. 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO ? boots, 


— working drawings, 4 horse-power size. Price 1 
horse-power, 25c. UBIER PuB. Co., Lynn, ln 


sells recitations and 
BA K ER: Winter St., Boston. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 








Raised metal letters, any | 
School Pins. ests with class colors. | 
Sterling Silver 25c. $2. - per doz. 
Silver plated roc. .7 » 
Catalogue for ’95 
McRae & Keeler, Attleboro, Mass. 








Do you Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It invigorates the nerves, stimulates diges- 


tion and relieves mental depression. Espe- 
cially valuable to tired brain-workers. 











He Can Do Little Who Can’t D 


Send three 2-cent stamps 
WHAT ? Roy Cu memoal, Co.. Gharehyille N 
and receive a beautifu Met gum Box filled witii 























SAGE’S VIOLET PEPSIN 
Responsible Agents laxled? Everywhere. 
£85. oS page Illustrated Book about 
LANTERNS, STERE- 
Ovate ONS and VIE 
Home Amusement an 

Exhibit lons. A Profitable Business. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORE. 
T MPS! g00/ pe LS a Victoria,Cape of 

A + G. Japan, etc., with 

fine Stamp )b B * i New 80) p. Price 

LIS Ce Pete ee eo Recor 

len cholson 

Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 

TOP SNAP oe Athy 
Extension Rib istols, Sporting Goods, 
DOUBLE rientol ‘Tackle, cheaper 
= *$7. 60 than eisewhere. Send 2 cts. 

00-page catalogue. 
POWELL @ CLEMENT CO. "ee Main Street, C ti 
STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian, ete.,10c. ; 
is var. and nice Album, 10c. ; ; 15 un 

meee. 4 . §., 10e. ; 10 eres ie $b Asia, 

7 , ‘oe. 5 $ a5 W ndian New 
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Ad Vincent, Bei 


wanted. 50 p.c. com. 


cae DoRMKooondse Jeera 


A complete Business Course by mail. Host ol 
system yet devise stance no obstacl or 
r CR Metropolitan Business College. Chicago, Il. 


OUP, REMEDY. 
Cc RC medic 


=, knows that will cure Mem- 
roup. B Private practice of twent 
led to cure any kin 

*§ cents. 
amaica, N 
Young or a 
have fun and 
make money 
printing for 
others. Type. 
2 ’ setting easy by 
poutda, fe. fo ape full printed 
maker oie Meriden, Conn instructions. 


Qin Whowant to make money send fos for 
Sample Copy. of EV’RY 
contains 4 of the Latest and Most 
wer Music that sells at from 
60c. Richest of all in Read 
Matter and Illustrations. Libera 
Com, and Prizes to Clubs or Agents. mple, 
Yeagty, 6}. 


Ww. 
ishers, 4 East St, 
Reference: Any music store in the us 
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PRAISES BRAINERD & prey 
“ASIATIC DYE’? WASH et | SILK. 
For sale everywhere. actured by 
THE BRAINERD & AEMSTRONG, SILK CO,, 
7Union Street, New London, Conn, 





STEAM > — a 
ENGINEERING (i) 


(Stationary, Marine and poy 
Electricity, A 
Plumbing, Heating, ‘wining. 1 English pate 


TAUGHT BY Y MAIL. 


Engineers can qualify to obtain licenses. To enroll 
only necessary to know how to write. Circular 
free. State subject you wish to stady. 
The International Dorrespeuderce Schools, 
CRANTON, PA 


A TELEGRAPH 


OPERATOR’S WORK 
’ Is Pleasant, pays good wages, 
» and leads to the highest_po- 
sitions. We teach it quickly, 
and start our graduates in tel- 
» egraph service. Crops are splen- 
did. Railroads are very busy. 
» Operators are in great demand, 
rite for illustrated catalogue. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


4 GENEROUS OFFER. $200 IN GOLD GIVEN. 


. arosewann CoMPANY, Baltimore, Md., are 
usten a very generous offer of #200.00 to any one who 
will sell within three months 200 copies of “Talks to 
Children About Jesus.” This is one of the most popular 
books of recent years. Agents often sell from 10 to 15 
copies a day. It contains a great many beautiful illus- 
trations, and is sold at a remarkably low price. They 
give credit and pay By and send ee can- 




















vassing outfit for 35 t is just the book to be sold 
for the Holidays. We rey offer an Estey Organ, retail 
price $270.00, to any one who will sell 110 ks in three 


trontihe. It is an excellent opportunity for a Church or 
Society to secure one of these organs. A $100.00 bicycle 
to be given for selling 80 copies in two months, or gold 

watch for selling 60copiesinone month. This premium 
is in addition to rent ar commission. They have also 

ublished a new book, “Gems of Lge hought,”’ by 

‘'a/mage, which is having a large e sale. me terms and 
——— as on hildren About Jesus.” 
Agents who do not eet any of the premiums are given a 
liberal commission. hey also make a specialty of 
other books and Bibles for Xmas Holidays. rite 
them immediately. 





Free! - 


home should possess a 
coe Biv copy of our illustrated 


120-page 
Catalogue 


of ‘‘Davidson’s’’ Syringes, Nip- 
ples, Atomizers, Etc. The qual- 
ity and durability of the...-- 


Davidson 
Rubber Goods 


have made their —— 
world-wide. .+-+ > . 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















The $5.20 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sor two 2-cent stamps. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
} simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in_ the world. elps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR ign Low CO., 
00 Trust Bidg., Louisville, K. 
Omees: {its Broadway, New Y a 


| GARD PRINTER FREE. 


Sets any name in 1 minute; prints 500 
oases anhour. You can make money 
with it. A font of pretty type, also 
Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker. 
Sample mailed Fret for 10 cents 
stamps for postage on outfit. 
R.H. Ingersoll & Bro.,65 Cortlandt St.,N.Y.City. 




















FAULTLESS * QUAKER : 


DISH WASHER 


Will make your wifeemile, 
your di —)- 


Youdont 
ou don’t have 





dood paging to introduce sania device. “A A 
ne Quaker Nc Novelty Go. co. tem, O. 








WALL PAPER 


Peg at ng FREE from the factories not controlled 
‘all Paper Trust, at prices fully 3U per 
ag A.2 than others. 
White Blanks that retail at l0c., .a roll, 
New Lustres | 
mer 7 bn A aes eeuten 15c.“ “ 
as low, 


DEALERS eee DISCOUNT 


R & ALLMAN, 
The Lar, aunt 


‘aper Cencern in the U.S. 


biped Street PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE ONLY 


always ready-to-use Stove Paste: - 


nameline 
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Don’t Blow Out Your Lamp. : 


it’s Dangerous. 


Over 80 per cent. of 
lamp explosions oe- 
cur with the old style 


blow out. 
them. Ask for the 


EAGLE 
BURNER 


with Boland Auto- 
matie Extinguisher. 
You can turn out 
the light same as 
you do gas. 


NO SMOKE. "NO ‘ODOR. NO DANGER. 


Prevents wick from crusting and oil from evap- 
orating; also gives one-third more light. Same 
price as any first-class burner. You wouldn’t be 
without it, if it cost four times as much, aites wil 
have once used it. Makes you feel saf 

send pest. paid ca receipt of price. Size. A, 15e., 
B,20c.,D, 2 For sale by all grocers and dealers. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 
Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Z 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Coe TRIAL 
* CHAUTAUQUA * 


READING CIRCLE. 


THE AMERICAN EAR. 
pa ey n> = ee. 


Development of National Life, 


Why not supplement your desultory 
reading by a well-defined course for the 


coming winter? Chautauqua offers a 
comprehensive p 


Soha H. Vincent. Dept. 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 


C.L.S.C.KKKKKC.LS.C. 
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Vantine’s Turkish Slippers—the ideal footwear— 
comfortable, stylish, durable. 

Made of the finest Turkish leather; 
bullion embroidered; both kinds with 
silk pompons. 

RED. YELLOW. BLACK, BROWN. 
Ladies’ embroidered; sizes 1to8, 55c. a pair. 
Ladies’ plain ; Hmed; ‘extra finish; 

Cte « & 6 me 0.9. 600 80c. 

Children’ 85 


lain and 
landsome 


DS, . © © se eo wo « e ™ 
Chittren’ 8 ‘embroidered; ‘sizes 
4and - . 45e. = 
ITE. 

Ladies’; ie in silver; e 
Cp By mail, free of postage (United States 
and Canada), for above prices ; stamps ac- 
cepted. Send for Vantine’s Tea-book,free. 

7 A. A. Vantine & Company, 

~ 877 and 879 Broadway, . New York. 








Every whale 
has barnacles- 
every success 





ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE fecont seitntie invention which 


vention which 
will assist the hearing of any one not deaf. 
When in the ear it is invisible and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. Itis to the ear what glasses are to 
the eye—an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particu- 
lars. Can be tested FREE OF CH at any 
ofthe NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 

716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Sq., N. Y., 
433 Phillips Bdg., 120 Tremont St., Boston, 
or 843 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 













Cur 1-4 Size. THE 
BUTTON Geeamene 
HOLE 
ATTACHMENT =e 
MARKET. 


So simple as to requfte no instruction beyond those furnished with 
each attachment. We have but a few more left, which we offer at $1.00 


each, postpaid,‘ while they last." This will be the last opportunity to 
a a buttonhole attachment at this price. Formerly sold for $5.00. 

Fitted -_ to the following machines, viz.: Singer, V. S. No. 2, New 
Home, White, Household, Domestic, ohana © Price, $1. postpaid. 
PEERLESS ATTACHMENT ©0., New Haven, Conn. 


ELASTIC 
Stockings, 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

We are the only manufacturers in 
the world that make a perfectly solid 


Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
# The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods being newly made (to your mea- 
sure) will last much longer. Send ad- 
dress on postal card and we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
also nee list. 

URTIS & SPINDELL. 
28 o yman Block, Lynn, Mass. 










Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 








: has imitators. 


' The De Long 
Patent Hook and Eye. 


\ 


See that 


hump? 


Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


(Ulicura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, hu- 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 





Sold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. PoTTss 
Dave anv CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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FRESHENING SEA-WATER. — “ Water, water, 
every where, nor any drop to drink !’’ is Coleridge’s 
poetic phrasing of a cry that has come from the 
lips of the victims of shipwreck ever since the first 
navigation of the sea. If the water of the ocean 
were drinkable, not only would an enormous 
outlay be spared to ship-owners, but one of the 
greatest horrors of shipwreck would be abolished. 
Recently a new method has been discovered in 
Austria by which sea-water can be made fit to 
drink. The water is forced under pressure through 
a filter consisting of the trunk of a tree about 
fifteen feet long. The water is driven lengthwise 
through the pores of the wood, and in three 
minutes, at the longest, issues from the end of 
the trunk in thin streams, and is found to be free 
from salt and suitable for drinking. 

Woop STRONGER THAN STEEL.— Professor 
Thurston, of Cornell University, has published 
the results of experiments showing that when the 
comparison is based on equality of weight instead 
of equality of size, several kinds of wood are 
actually stronger than steel. Comparing a bar of 
‘struck steel” and bars of pine, ash and hemlock, 
of a given weight and length, the pine will sustain 
a weight half as great agdin, the ash more than 
twice as great, and the hemlock almost three 
times as great a weight as the steel. But unfortu- 
nately the wood in each case occupies ten or twelve 
times as much space as the metal does. 

New Uses ror Pautmetro LEAves.—Every 
lover of our forests grieves at the sight of giant 
hemlocks lying stripped of their bark, taken for 
use in tanning leather, while the trunks are left 
to rot upon the ground. Of late a comparatively 
new source of tannin has been developed, the 
leaves of the palmetto-tree. It is asserted that the 
employment of these leaves is more economical 
than that of oak and hemlock bark. Moreover, 
a use has been found for the leaves after the 
tannin has been extracted. The long fibres are 
prepared by a chemical process to be made into 
paper. Artificial horsehair is also produced from 
the fibres. 

Licutinc A Harnor.—An interesting applica- 
tion of electricity to the lighting of the entrance to 
a harbor has recently been made in New York 
Bay. Ten incandescent lamps, each of one 
hundred candle-power, and supported at the top 
of a spar-buoy fifty feet high, have been arranged 
on both sides of Gedney’s channel, which is only 
one thousand feet wide, and which, until thus 
lighted, could not be safely traversed by large 
ships at night. The electricity is supplied to the 
lamps by a copper cable, properly sheathed, which 
carries a current of one thousand volts a distance 
of six and a half miles under water. 

Rapip Tree GrowTu.—An illustration of the 
rapidity with which certain kinds of trees grow is 
curiously connected with the story of the uprising 
of the Cubans against their Spanish masters 
twenty-five years ago. At that time, during a 
fight near Manzanillo, the insurrectionists de- 
stroyed the buildings belonging to a large sugar 
plantation. In one of the mills there were some 
gigantic wheels which were left lying upon the 
ground. A young jaguey-tree sprouted up from 
the ground between two spokes of one of the 
wheels, and now, with its trunk enclosed between 
the spokes and the rim of the still existing wheel, 
has grown so big that a score of men could sit 
together in its shadow. A pawpaw-tree on the 
Hawaiian Islands has been known to attain a 
height of twenty feet, bearing a plentiful supply 
of melon-shaped fruit, and leaves two feet broad, 
within six months after it began to sprout from a 
seed. 

Fast TRAVELLING.—Competition between two 
British railway lines this year resulted in ‘‘break- 
ing the record”’ for long distance speed. A train 
ran over the London and Northwestern line from 
London to Aberdeen, five hundred and forty miles, 
in five hundred and twelve minutes. In order to 
show what an American railroad is able to do, 
the New York Central road ran a train from New 
York to Buffalo, four hundred and thirty-six and 
one-half miles, in four hundred and seven minutes. 
This is at the rate of sixty-four and one-third 
miles, as compared with the British record of 
sixty-three and one-half miles, an hour. As the 
circumference of the earth at the equator is 
twenty-four thousand nine hundred and eleven 
miles, a train running at the speed of the New 
York Central train would encircle the globe in 
sixteen days, two hours and fifty-eight minutes. 

Divipine Time.—It is not strange that a 
proposition to change the system of dividing time 
should come from France—the home of the metric 
system. The author of the scheme, Monsieur De 
Sarranton, abandons in advance the attempt to 






“50 years’ sale,’’Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & $1. [Adv. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. {Adr. 


A collection of 1000 postage-stamps, 
Stamps every one genuine and all different, 
with a $3.50 edition of the best stamp album pub- 
lished, will be sent post-free, for $8.86. Send for 
& FREE copy of our Weekly Stamp Paper, it is 
valuable to any collector. Stamps sent on ap- 
roval, with liberal discount. 1000 mixed, 25 cts. 
. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE 
& Mead 
Lemon Handy Tablet 
—— requires neither sugar nor 
Ginger spoon to make healthful 
iL and refreshing drinks the 
IChoeolate moment it touches water. 











Sample by mail, 10 cents, 
The HANDY _TABLET CO., 102 1021b N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[ ADIES § sen. FREE Sesse® ane 








interesting points on Wringers. How important it 
is to get our soft Rubber Rolls, ete. We are the 
laraoet makers of Rubber Rolls and ee in the 


Capital, $2,500,000. 

hen you see our war- 
rant on rolls you ma 
know your Wringer will 
give good service and 
wear well. a d postal 
for pamphlet. 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 
99 Chambers S8t., New York. 


= “Baldwin, ‘ 


Handsome Winter 
Overcoats, 


516. 


Beautiful goods, 
j honestly and skilfully 
made. 

Write for Free Samples 
of Kerseys, Beavers 
and Chinchillas. 

Warm, Serviceable 
Overcoats $10 to $40. 








, ing made by Baldwin. | 


(illustrated). Samples and | 
Measurement rules on _ re- 
nest. Men’s Suits $10 to 
$30. Overcoats $10 to S35. 
oys’ Suits ®3 up. Boys’ 
Reefers, Overcoats, etc. 


Baldwin the Clothier, 


Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P.8.— No matter waere you are you can deal 
onthe with BALD 


| 
Cycling 
Delight 


is at its greatest these 
days. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads. The 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE 


holds $100 of de- 
light in every dol- 
lar of the $100 it 
costs. You may 
just as well buy 
your machine for 
next year now. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND FACTORIES, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1.25 Gloves, Lined, 85c. 


























Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Kid Gloves, Fur Trimmed 
ong i PE Goring. eB; SD good, warm 
and serviceable egular price apes 
ial to COMPANION readers at 85c. 


$1.50 Gloves, Gauntlets, 95c. 





dispense with the hour, but he proposes to divide 
the hour into one hundred minutes, and the | 
minute into one hundred seconds. He also urges | 

the division of the circle into two hundred and | 
forty degrees, each degree to be subdivided into | 
minutes and seconds, like his new hour. | 





Ladies’ Fine Kid and Dog Skin Gountiets, suitable 
for e Drivin ee ecrzels Riding ; oa Ans, 5 
oods and Black; worth $1.50, at . Cc. 


ao) 5 cents for postage. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts. NEW YORK. 








No “‘bargain”’ cloth- | 


Send for the Catalogue | 











JAEGER 


Standard Underwear of the World | 
At Greatly Reduced Prices! 
Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard qual- 
ity, producing the 
finest and _ softest 
undergarments. 
Beware of imitations ! 
The genuine have 
* 

Dr. Jaeger’s 
Portrait Stamped 
upon them. 

e 
These garments can 
be made to order if 
desired. Explanatory, 
Descriptive and IIlus- 
trated CATALOGUE 
and Price-List sent free by mail, on application. 











DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
MAIN RETAIL STORE, 

176 Fifth Ave., below 23d St., New York. 


Sole Representatives in the United States. 

















WE. wish to place 


in the hands of 


Suits, Cloaks and Furs, 
and samples of the ma- 
terials from which we 
make these garments. 

We make every gar- 
ment to order, thus in- 
suring that perfection 
of fit and finish which 
is not to be found _in 
ready-made goods. We 
pay allexpress charges. 


New designs in 





Separate Skirts, lined throughout, 

Stylish Jackets, in exclusive desi ns, up. 
Clot ‘apes, bot single and dou 
Plush Capes, atv) ish and dressy, #10.00 
Fur Capes, in re lable qualities, 810 up. 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 

Write to-day for our cow WwW inter Catalogue. We will 
send it to you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, 
new measurement diagram, and more than 

SEVENTY SAMPLES 

of materials from which we make our garments to select 
| from, on receipt of four cents’ postage. Our samples in- 

cludé a full line of materials for Tailor-made Suits, 
Cloth and Plush Jackets, Cloth and Plush Gees. Ulsters, 
etc., together with an assortment of Fur samples. 
You may select any style and we will make. it to order 
for you. Please mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 









Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 
style of these goods. They are 
made of genuine Florence 
Knitting Silk. Whatever 
the design,al! real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
Pair in a box, bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
cold climates are far 
more durable and 
quite as elegant and fashion 
Y able as the best of gloves. Sold 
by all enterprising — who 
can be supplied by th 


/ NONOTUCK SILK co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis. Cincinnati. St. Paul. 


Any Boy 


that will take the trouble to send for a 





“Rugby” Watch 


CATALOGUE, No. 10, will know more 
about what we have made for them in 


WATCHES 


than they would learn by reading a page 
of advertisements. 


Our entire new line of Boy’s 
Watches is elegant in designing 
and suits every taste. 

The ‘*Rugby’’ Catalogue 
will tell the story. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
107 WATERBURY, CONN. 


(SII rv? 


FREE 
PINS 


Send your address on a postal, 
and we will mail you free, enough 
Puritan Pins, and a booklet about 
them, to forever convince you that 
they are the only pins that don’t bend 

American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


(06) 065) 06) 0) a 
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FINE SUIT $4 0o 
Extra Pants and Cap a 


COMPANION readers all over 
the country are pleased with it. 

Jouble-breasted Suit, extra 
pants and cap, thoroughly well 
made of good wool cassimere in 
Fali and Winter weights, dark 
colors, absolutely fast. Sizes 4 
to 15 years. Price $4.00, DELIV- 


LONG CAPE OVERCOAT, "> .°° 


Splendid, well-made, ws nal line ad, 
two deen side pockets at chest under cape. Pric 5.00, 

DELIVERED FREE. (Outfit and Overcoat to one oa re 88 
for $8.50, Delivered Free, at any Express or Post Office in 
this countr . Money refunded if desired. Write for Samples 
or send order direct to the makers, 


' Shaughnessy Bros., 7th Newyork. 








Play “WATERLOO.” 


The popular New Board Game. 
or old. Novel and Exciting. Price, 


IT 1S ONE OF THE 


Parker Games 


Highest Award World's Fair, 1893. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue describing ** Innocence 
Abroad,” **Chivalry,”’ ‘Napoleon ”’ 
and 100 others for 2c. stamp. 


** Wonderland "’ and “* Uncle Sam’s Farm,”’ pretty 
Card Games in Colors for little people, mailed for 35 
cents each. All games bearing our Name Play Well. 


PARKER BROTHERS, %4°P™ MASS., 


ao 
1.25. 





DOYLEY & 
CENTERPIECE 
BOOK 


ost 

“ up to date ” book on the subject. 

Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 


the names of five ladies interested in 
embroidery and 4c, to cover postage. 


cco 4 14 oan My 


7 Union St., New Leak. on, Conn, 








OVER 200,000 SOLD. 


The Paragon Pat. Folding Coin Purse. 


Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you camete at 
| following prices, post-paid: 


| No. O11, Imitation Calf, 25 ets. Morocco. Cay. Seal. 
“ 5x holds $4.00 in silve Puss Dae 8 HK 8 .% 
a 6.00 “ ; om 3b 7” 1.00 
- = - 10.00 ** = cee 50 00 1,25 
~. € - 15.00 “* aaa 65 1.2% 1.75 
Sole M’f'r, 


JAMES 8. TOPHAM, 1231 Penn. Ave., N. a 
Washington, D. 


Please mention Companion, 








“Garland” Stoves and Ranges heat 
best, cook best, burn avy fuel, without 
waste. There are over 700 styles; 
from $10 to $70. Our trade-mark 
and the general style of our goods 
have been widely copied. A little 
watching and insisting will get you 
what you want. The trade-mark is 
your guide. No “Garland” without 
it. Made only by 

The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.7 | 


a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office ye do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
noamsren to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as- we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








‘“‘AMERICAN DYSPEPSIA.” 


Dyspepsia, or inflammation of the digestive 
organs, is characterized by the same symptoms, 
whether found in America or elsewhere; but it is 
doubtless more common in the United States than 
in European countries. 

Pains in the epigastric region, headache, “heart- 
burn,” distress after eating, with regurgitation of 
either bitter fluid or gases, or both, make the lives 
of many persons miserable. 

A foreigner who recently visited the United 
States was impressed with the hurry and rush 
characteristic of our people, and nowhere so much 
as in the restaurants and other public eating 
resorts. Being a physician, his habits of mind led 
him to note the time spent at meals by his table- 
fellows. 

At the largest restaurants in the business portion 
of the city he found the average length of time 
occupied at breakfast to be twelve minutes and 
two seconds. Eleven minutes and forty-five sec- 
onds were devoted to dinner, while about eleven 
minutes were spent in eating supper. 

By nearly half of those whose habits he observed 
coffee was taken with every meal, but no water 
was used. 

According to these observations, more than half 
the diners in city restaurants sacrifice health for 
the sake of devoting a few more minutes to busi- 
ness. Even a single meal a Gay eaten at such a 
pace is detrimental to the health of the digestive 
organs. Food must be masticated in order that it 
may not prove actually injurious. 

The stomach is unable to digest large pieces of 
meat or other unmasticated substances, and these 
when swallowed produce irritation and inflamma- 
tion of the walls of the stomach. 

Between meals one should drink sufficient water 
partially to liquefy the food. The drinking of 
moderate quantities of water during meals also 
does not appear to be other than beneficial. 

Our friendly critic recommended as especially 
applicable to American dyspeptics the following 
prescription, which may safely be commended to 
Americans in general: 

Half an hour for breakfast. 

One hour for dinner. 

Half an hour for supper. 


——_¢ —— 


STRANGE ADOPTIONS. 


The record of singular adoptions on the part of 
animals is so long that it seems almost safe to say 
that an animal mother will take and do her best to 
bring up the young of any other species not greatly 
removed from herinsize. All that seems necessary 
is to exercise proper care in presenting the mother 
with her foster-children. 

Hens have adopted kittens, and mother cats have 
adopted chickens. A female monkey “mothering” 
a young cat was an interesting spectacle at a recent 
exhibition. A cow has been known to do her best 
for a baby colt. 

Sometimes the adopted progeny gives the foster- 
mother great trouble with its difference of manners 
and customs. The case of the hen with the swim- 
ming ducklings may be called a classic; and the 
distress of tne hen-mother with young turkeys, 
when these infants follow their instinct and run far 
afield, disobeying her calls, is scarcely less than 
that of the hen with the ducklings. 

Ordinarily, indeed, the young turkeys do not 
understand the language of the hen. Language 
with them is apparently not a matter of education 
but of inheritance, of instinct. Young turkeys, 
for instance, understand the turkey hen’s warning 
against hawks the first time they hear it. The hen- 
mother’s warning they do not understand, and 
continue to range while it is being uttered, to the 
great agitation and alarm of the hen. 

An amusing case of similar distress is recorded 
in a journal devoted to natural science. A country 
gentleman who happened to have a young hare, 
several days old, without a mother, made the ex- 
periment of letting a cat find it, as if by accident, 





among her nursing kittens. The experiment suc- 
ceeded. The cat made no objection to the little 
hare, and the hare, for his part, was well contented 
with its surroundings. 

But trouble began when the cat attempted to 
teach the hare to catch mice. The little creature 
steadfastly refused to engage in that work. The 
cat boxed his large ears, and returned again and 
again to the task, but education proved unavailing 
against natural inclination. 

One day, when the hare had had his ears boxed 
anew, he ran to the lawn, close by, and began to 
browse the grass. Following him, the cat saw him 
thus occupied, and seemed to be greatly astonished. 
Presently her astonishment seemed to change to 
indignation. She first advanced as if to box the 
creature’s ears, and then turned by a sudden 
impulse and ran away. 

From that moment she refused to have anything 
to do with her foster-child. Kittens with long ears, 
who wouldn’t catch mice but would eat grass, were 
evidently beyond her toleration. 

There are undoubtedly a good many attempts to 
train human beings to occupations for which they 
are as completely unfitted as the hare for mousing. 
In such cases, the child whose natural proclivities 
are thus disregarded generally returns to “eating 
grass,” in spite of all educational endeavors. 


A PRINCE’S GIFT. 


One of the most remarkable stories of princely 
ingenuity in the making of gifts is published by the 
German newspapers, and is undoubtedly true. 
The English governess to whom is entrusted the 
education of the German Emperor’s children 
recently celebrated her birthday. The emperor 
and empress loaded her with gifts, and each of the 
imperial children, save one, gave her “something 
nice”—as they had learned to say in English. 


Prince Oscar, the fifth son, who is now just seven 
years old, brought his governess nothing but a 
small, empty pasteboard box. As the youn lady 
showed some surprise, Prince Oscar said, “Don’t 
be afraid, governess; there isn’t anything in the 
box, but to-morrow papa’s going to pull my first 
tooth, and I’ll give you that, and you can keep it in 
the box!” 

Next day the German Emperor, with the persua- 
sions and coercions customary in such cases, pulled 
the first tooth which his son Oscar had shed. True 
to his word, the prince came rushing with it to his 
governess, and deposited it in the pasteboard box. 

This seems to be a strange gift, but it probably 
betokens a certain — of -—— on the part 
of the emperor’s fifth son which may some day 
make him famous. 


HE CAUGHT THE LION. 


Life is still adventurous in the wilder parts of 
the West, as witness a single paragraph in a late 
issue of the Arizona Sentinel: Juan Romero, fif- 
teen years old, had gone with his dog in search of 
a horse, when a big mountain-lion sprang out of a 
bush and attacked the dog. The boy was unarmed, 
but he had no thought of runningaway. The dog 
was his friend, and friends are not lightly to be 
deserted. 


Juan was unarmed, we say, but he had a lariat, 
and knew how to use it. quick and accurate 
throw, and the noose was round the lion’s neck, 
and in another moment was drawn bes 

The beast jumped and plunged, but the ber held 
on, and by and by, in one of the lion’s wild eaps, 
it ianded in a dense and stout mesquit bush, over 
which the lariat—and the boy—held it till it was 
strangled. 

Then the boy took off the skin, which was found 
to measure nine feet from the tip of the nose to the 
tip of the tail, a pretty fair trophy for a boy to win 
single-handed and unarmed. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PEACH. 

A young lady sends to the Chicago Tribune a 
little anecdote of Abraham Lincoln. She says that 
a good many years ago, when her father was a 
small boy, her grandfather brought Abraham 
Lincoln home one night to supper. He was then 
a poor young man practising law in Woodford 
County, Illinois. 


It was a cold, stormy night, and grandma hurried 
around getting eer. ‘o have something nice, 
she opened a jar of preserved peaches. Lincoln 
spent a long time over his peach, and finally left it 
on the plate. 

Grandma noticed this, and as soon as he and 
= had gone into another room sbe went to 
ook at the dish. Then she saw that instead of a 
peach she had given the visitor the littie muslin 
sack which contained the peach kernels and the 
spice. She hastened into the other room and began 
an apology, but Mr. Lincoln said: @ 

“That was all right, Mrs. Perry. My mother used 
the same thing, and it was so good that I wanted to 
get all the juice out of it.’ 


A SEVENFOLD MISFORTUNE. 


The adage that “misfortunes never come singly” 
seems to be illustrated in a dialogue which we 
find in the Texas Siftings : 


“You don’t tell me that Professor A. has been 
struck dumb?” 

“He has.” 

“And wasn’t he master of seven languages?” 

“He was.” 

“And is it possible that he was struck dumb in 
allseven? How extraordinary !” 


PROUD SISTER. 


It is always pleasant to see a sister radiantly 
happy over her brother’s success. An exchange 
reports an instance: 


May.—Just think, Bob is playing on the Yale 
football team! 

Clara.—That’s jolly. What is he, half-back or 
quarter-back ? 

May.—Neither. He’s a drawback. Charley 
Pruyenne — he’s the greatest drawback the 
team ever had. 


QUITE EXCUSABLE. 


An exchange reports that the teacher of a city 
school received the following ample apology from 
the mother of an absentee: 


Dere mam: | pons eggscuse Willy He didn’t have 
but one pair of pants an I kep him home to wash 
them and Mrs. O’toole’s goat come and et them 
off the line and _ that awt to be eggscuse enuff, 
goodness nose. Yours with respeck, Mrs. B. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. { Adv. 








A Book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young man in this country. 


Turning-Points in Successful Careers. 


By the REV. WILLIAM M. THAYER. 16 portraits, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Rev. William M. Thayer, whose works of biog- 
raphy enjoy an almost unequalled reputation in this 
country, has produced in this new work a most stimu- 
lating and profitable book for young readers, to each of 
whom comes in early life_that turning-point which in 
the case of most men brings the one chance,and which 
only successful men make the home port for fortune, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
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Ladies’ Black Sateen Skirts, um- 
brella shape, made very wide with 
deep ruffle, Flannelette lining, draw- 
ing-string top. Well worth $1.50. 

Lengths, 38 to 41 inches. 
Will send postage prepaid to 
any part of the U. S. or Canada 


for $| 20 each. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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_ ‘We won’t use 
f anything ° 
but : 
the 

<\' Bias 
pi =: Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 


on our dresses.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


+*S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Staysare the Best. 











Silver plate that wears. 
Get the Genuine 


Pol 
Shove 


Trade-Mark on Spoons, 
Forks, &c., 


**1847 Rogers Bros.” | 
Manufactured by 


Meriden Britannia Co, 


Meriden, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 








No. 309. 


No. 313. 


No. 319. 


No. 320. Extra fine black Beaver. 


you wish it. 





Famed Everywhere for 


The Stevens Cloaks 


They’re not like other cloaks —they lend the wearer a distinctive grace. 
Stevens Cloak you always feel well dressed. We do very much the largest mail 
order Cloak business of any house in America. 


Three of our Unmatchable $7.50 Jackets. 


No. 408. 
No. 309. Black fancy Boucle jacket, silk serge half lined, worth $12.50, only $7.50. 


No. 408. Brown mixed fancy cloth jacket ; a real beauty. 
Extra fine heavy all-wool black Chinchilla, worth $15, only $7.50. 


No. 416. 


| No. 416. Fancy Scotch brown mixed. Inlaid velvet collar. 
Very stylish. Worth $16.50, for only $10. 


See our catalogue for a hundred other unmatchable garments at $10 and up. 
We distribute over $1,000 annually among our customers. 
logue at once; or order one of the above garments. 


“Style” 


With a 





No. 313. 


Price only $7.50. 


Our catalogue—sent free—tells of scores of other beautiful garments at $5 to $7.50. 
Three of our Unmatchable $10 Jackets. 





: No. 320. 
No. 319. Rich black Boucle jacket, a beauty at $16.50. Price only $10. 


Very nobby, onlv $10. 


Write for our Cata- 
Money cheerfully refunded if 


Just as our prices more than please, so do these matchless garments fit. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., IIl-115 State St., Chicago. 
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STACKING PISH. 


The stacking of hay upon our Eastern meadows 
and marshes and the stacking of wheat upon the 
prairie farms of the West have made familiar to 
most people this method of protecting crops from 
the rain. It may be new to many readers, how- 
ever, that the fish of the Norway fisheries are kept 
dry in the same manner. In his book, ‘‘A Sum- 
mer in Norway,’’ Judge Caton describes the work 
as he saw it done in the Arctic regions. 


The rocks within the Arctic Circle were gener- 
ally covered with codfish spread out todry. The 
fish taken away up in Finmark are salted in bulk 
in the holds of the vessels, and at the end of the 
season are run down into these warmer latitudes, 
— out, and washed and spread to dry on the 
rocks. 

When sufficiently dried, they are gathered into 
small, round stacks about four feet in diameter, 
and five or six feet high, the tails being placed in 
the centre, and the broad portions at the circum- 
ference. The centre of the piles being the highest, 
they shed the rain so as to keep the interior 
perfectly dry. Here the fish remain until they are 
shipped in sea-going vessels to foreign countries. 

If we saw thousands of acres thus covered with 
drying fish along the channels we pursued, many 
thousands more must have been so covered along 
the numerous other channels which we did not 
see. I do not remember that we saw any of 
these fish-covered rocks till we passed within the 
Arctic Circle; but after that they occurred very 
frequently, till we got nearly to Hammerfest. 

The drying season was drawing to a close, for 
we saw many parties, consisting of men, women 
and children, gathering the fish from the rocks 
and putting them in stacks. The difficult part of 
the operation was evidently the stacking, and that, 
I observed, was generally performed by women, 
while the children gathered up and brought the 
tish to them, and the men—well, they seemed to 
be bossing the job generally, and looking at the 
steamer as she passed along. After we were gone, 
no doubt they worked the harder. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, the author, who made 
his home in Samoa, found constant amusement 
in the surprise of the natives at the most ordinary 
details of civilized life. A writer in The English 
Illustrated Magazine some time ago paid a visit 
to Mr. Stevenson in his island paradise. 


| 95 M eae Stamps, 50c. ; 26 Norway, 50c. ; 25 Roumania, 
50 Spain,b5c. Columb’n Stamp Co., ‘Arlington, Mass. 


75 YESERSKAME 


ecient aire “Oh, My Head” 





12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will Sorepes D a one dozen 
ewe copies and return your pict 
| DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


VIOLI STRING. {2 Cents 


ae 8 youa sample enough for a trial) 
STRING MADE. 
Cc. W. STORY, : 


BOYS and iG | RLS, 


mB, "Merecte Boston, Mass. 
With 5 lbs. Tea, Solid Gold Ring. 
“ 5 om King A ’ 








We give the following 
PREMIUMS : 


a ir-Rifie. 

> 6° * fe _— Stone Ring. 

12 “ + bn 

> 2 = on. Toilet Set. 

* @° 2 Bi ver Watch. 

4 rsa pes. \cpegmenes Dinner Set. 
“ 6&6“ ©“ Bicycl 


Send for Illustrated Catalegee. Free by mail. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 







BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 
apeeety ae eggs inahen anyway It 


all r three years to lay them. Make her 
doltin bs bal the time, then eat the hen. That's 
how to make egg business pay. 


Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 
Aids digestion, gives strength when moulting, 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when _ eggs 
— the most. Also prevents and cures Roup, 
hofera, ¢ Gapes and other ailments common 
. For 25c. we mail a month’ ~*tipenabicii 
reaty or for $1.00, enough for 60 hen’ 
Polntsfor oultry Raisers,” 52-pp. ‘mailed frees 
OSEPH BRECK & SONS, ~ 
“ Everything for me, Gureen ene 
tion this paper. ti tos North Market St. 








20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous . . 


Duluth Imperial 





Flour 


than from any other brand. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., 








It proved to be a busy day, for while we were 
still looking at a quantity of beautiful tapas which | 
had been specially made for chiefs in different 
Pacific islands to present to Mr. and Mrs. Steven- | 
son, an old Samoan man of ‘‘good family”’ arrived | 
with a few offerings, accompanied by his son, a! 
fine, stalwart fellow. 

After the usual courtesies and a cup of kava, | 
the old man announced that he would like his son 
taken into service as a house-boy. 

There was a consultation among the Stevensons 
as to whether they could take in another boy, 
they alseady had so many; and while this was 
going on, Mrs. Stevenson told an amusing story | 
about a ‘“‘house-boy”’ they had got from some 
remote village, who had never seen a tw o-storied | 
house before, and was lost in admiration at the | 
lofty magnificence of their mansion. 

On the morning of his arrival he was told to | 
take a bucket of water to the yo on the 
second floor. He looked up and, pointing, asked | 
if it was there. On being answere in the affirma- | 
tive, he seized the bucket in his teeth, and before | 
any one could remonstrate, scrambled up one al 
the posts of the veranda. 

The whole family ran up the staircase, and | 
when they showed him that that was the usual | 
mode of getting to the upper rooms, he was over- | 
powered with delight. For two or three days he, 
could do absolutely nothing but race up and down | 
stairs, chuckling and crowing in an ecstasy of | 
joy. And when detachments of his friends came 
to visit him, they were always taken to see the 
stairs the first thing. 
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SARCASTIC ITALIAN. 


We are not supposed to have antiquities in the 
United States, but things are sometimes discov- 
ered which suggest extreme remoteness of origin. 
In a Vermont granite-quarrying town many 
Italians are employed, and are much liked by the 
Vermonters who ‘‘boss’’ them. Last year one of 
the Italians, after trying in vain to eat some of 
the beef furnished by the corporation, gave up in 
comical despair, and began to wrap it in a scrap 
of tinsel-paper that he drew out of his pocket. 

*“‘What are you doing there?’ asked the fore- 
man, from the head of the table. 

“I senna heem to de World’s Fair,” 
the Italian, indicating the beef. 

**What for ?”* 


answered 


‘Because 1 be sure dat beefa he de same 
what geeve milk for my countryman, Cristoforo 
Colombo!” 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 

A woman who often lapsed into fits of absent- 
mindedness, and whose replies at such times were 
apt to be painfully outspoken, was listening to 
an exhaustive history of a friend’s ancestry. 

“The Mareschal of France was a cousin of 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Gudahy’s 


Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef x 


is now put up in 


CAPSULES 


as well as Jars and Bottles. 

The demand by cooks for flavor for 
soups, by the sick for strengthening bouil- 
lon, by camper and traveler for convenient 
and — prepared nourishment, ex- 
plains why 


CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 
is sold in 25,000 stores. 
An interesting illustrated booklet and sam 
ple box of Capsules mailed for four cents. 
The Cutahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
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Mothers Always Listen | 


for that hollow, hacking cough, which in chil- 
dren is a sure sign of coming 


CROUP. 


If you are awakened in the night by your 
coughing child have a bottle of 


Mrs. DINSMORE’S 





ours!”’ concluded the narrator. 

‘Really 2?” said the absent-minded woman, 
wearily, “I didn’t know he had any common) 
connections—er—that is, I mean I didn’ t know |< 
you had such respectable,connections,” and then, 
in a vain attempt to restore her conversational 
balance, she added, ‘1 don’t mean that exactly ; | 
but how often it happens that one or two in a| 
family seem to absorb all the genius!” 


Cough and Croup Balsam 
handy. It immediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the taste and 
is soothing in effect. For sale by every druggist 





throughout the New England States. 
Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. | 





CLUBS 


ive away Lace Curtains, with $4, $6, or $8 orders. 
Wate ea Bet boand? 70 sieeee. with $11 and $13 orders. 
Pair Ladies’ Dongola Kid Boots, with $6 orders. 
Safety Bicycle, Cushion Tires, with $80 orders. 
Jecorated Granite — hws ne, Bt pleee, with $20 orders. 

Ha: nging Lamp and Decorated Shade, with ens 

V Viol, Ban} and rGuitar, with $12, $16, 

+1 coe 


Ze fees Fot Ol Stic Watch, Ladies’ or Boy's, ‘with $10 orders. 
Send for our FRE E Illustrated Catalogue. 
GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 
210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





12 — 
$25 oF 






What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 
Nervous Headache, 

Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 








TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken- 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists or by mail 25c. per box. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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Does your Food Digest ? 


If not, you must be suffering 





DYSPEPSIA, 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform. 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S °- 


Tri Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 


Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, ( 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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from 


Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
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Barler’s 


Ideal_~ 


Oil Heater 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Is a Delightful Present. 


You can’t realize all this 
in daily use at home. Is beautifully made, will last 
a life time and never smoke or smell of oil. 


means without seeing it 


No. 12 Ideal, . . « « $42.00 
No. 6 Ideal, . . . . 9.00 
No. 5 Radiant, . . . 7.00 
No. 4 Magic,. . +. + 5,00 


We guarantee safe delivery and prepay all freight charges. 
If not found as represented you can have your money back 


A.C. Barler Mfg. Co., 105 Lake St., Chicago. 








| Tea 1 Tablets 


%3.30.330.30003006 


Are MORE ECONOMICAL than tea in bulk, RETAIN THE FLAVOR, 
which your tea will not do, and produce a beverage FREE FROM TANNIC 
ACID. Many people are already using Samovar Tea Tablets. Many others 
should give them a trial, They make the most harmless tea, and 


Are a Success. 


Place one tablet in a teacup and fill with boiling water. 
minutes you will have A DELICIOUS CUP OF TEA. They are put up in 


In two or three 


25. 50c. and $1.00 boxes, and will be mailed to any address in the United 


States upon receipt of price. 


NO MORE FREE SAMPLES. 


SAMOVAR TEA COMPANY, 


5 Park Syne. Se. Mass. 
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‘MAGE E 


SS AEE 
Examine the patent Oven Tuermomerter, 
Pronounced by Att Cooks to be the 
Greatest IMPROVEMENT of modern times. 

No one can afford to keep house 
without a Magee Range and Fur- 
mace, because the saving in fuel 
and food will pay many times their 
cost over any others on the market. 
The name MAGEE carries our Guarantee 

of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 
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Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
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ARE 


THE BEST 


Says Miss 
Parica 

of the 
American 
Cooking 
School. 
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Appeals to the Eye ike a Letter from Home. 


The above represents our Square Parlor for the Heating of homes. The construction is such as will be recognized 
as good common-sense methods. All the Nickel work is removable. It has a large Oven in the top and Teakettle 
Attachment on the back of Stove. The Feed Door is tightly fitted arid has our Gas-Burning Attachment, which prevents 
gas coming into the room. The Door is large enough to put coal in without scattering on the floor. 

The Fire-Box is of good size and is lined with bricks, which prevents the burning out of the iron casing. _It is also 
protected on the top with an iron guard-plate to keep the coal from falling into the flues on each side of the Fire-Box, 
which insures the working of the Stove. The Draw-Centre Grate, which can be removed without disturbing the linings, 
can be used as a Shaking Grate, or by pulling out the centre allows all Clinkers and Ashes to be removed with the aid 
of the Anti-Clinker door in the front. The Ash-Pan is of good size, is cast-bound with wrought-iron bail and rests on 
slides so that in removing the Ash-Pan the ashes are not scattered on the hearth or floor. 

The Ash-Pit which contains the Ash-Pan is dust-tight, fitted with a Dust Damper in the back, which when pulled out 
allows all dust to go up the chimney. The Flues extend éntirely underneath the Ash-Pit, which insures a positive base- 
heating Stove. 


Made in Two Sizes, Nos. 16 and 18. Sold by the best dealers only. If you desire further information, send to 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Designers and Manufacturers, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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